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Notes. 


STRAY NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, HIS LIFE, AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 3. — Curll, Pope, and the “ Court Poems.” 


The year 1716 was an unlucky year for Edmund 
Curll. The spring of it witnessed his first quarrel 
with Pope: and in the autumn — 


“ Himself among the storied chiefs he spies, 
As from the blanket high in air he flies,” 


when the Westminster scholars avenged them- 
selves upon him in a most characteristic manner 
for misprinting an Oration delivered by one of 
their body. 

Curll’s great quarrel with Pope originated — 
at least as far as our present knowledge goes — 
in the publication of The Court Poems. These 
were published by Roberts in March 1716, with 
the following title : 

“Court Poems, viz. 1. The Basset Table, an 
Eclogue. 2. The Drawing Room. 3. The Toilet. 
Published faithfully as they were found in a Pocket 
Book taken up in Westminster Hall the last day of 
the Lord Winton's Trial.” 

The book contains the following : 


“ ADVERTISEMENT BY THE BOOKSELLER. 


“Tue Reader is acquainted from the Title Page, how 
I came possessed of the following Poems. All that I 
have to add, is, only a word or two concerning their 
Author, 

“Upon reading them over at St James’s Coffee- House, 
they were attributed by the General Voice to be the Pro- 
ductions of a Lapy of Quality. 

“ When I produced them at Button’s, the Poetical Jury 
there brought in a different Verdict; and the Foreman 
strenuously insisted upon it, that Mr. Gay was the Man; 
and declar’d, in comparing the Basset Table, with that 
Gentleman’s PAastora.s, he found the Stile and Turn of 
Thought, to be evidently the same; which confirm’d him, 
and his Brethren, in the Sentence they had pronounc’d. 

“ Not content with these Two Decisions, I was resolv’d 
to call in an Umpire, and accordingly chose a Gentle- 
man of distinguished Merit, who lives not far from Chelsea. 
I sent him the Papers; which he return’d me the next 
Day, with this Answer : 

“* Sir, Depend upon it, these Lines could come from no 
other Hand, than the LaupisLe Translator of Homer.’ 

“ Thus having impartially given the Sentiments of the 
Town, | hope I may deserve Thanks, for the Pains I have 
taken, in endeavouring to find out the Author of these 
valuable Performances: and every Body is at Liberty to 
bestow the Laurel as they please.” 


Into the history of this book*, or how far it was 


* We have had lent to us an edition of The Court 
Poems, published in 1719, which we may as well describe, 
for the use of future inquirers into their literary history. 
It bears the following general title : 

“Court Poems 1s Two Parts Compteat. To which 
are added, 1. Verses upon Prudery. 2. An Epitaph upon 


| 


John Hewett and Mary Drew, who were killed by Lightning 
{ 





the work of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, or how 
far its publication led, as has been alleged, to the 
quarrel between her and Pope, we need not now 
stop to inquire. Our purpose is only with Curll, 
and with his share in its publication, and what 


| effect such publication bad in bringing down upon 


him the anger and satire of Pope. 

Whether Pope was really annoyed by the ap- 
pearance of this volume; orwhether he had secretly 
promoted it, as has been supposed, and afterwards 
endeavoured to divert suspicion from himself, by 
assuming an anger which he did not feel, is not 
by any means clear. Thus much only we know, 
that, having ascertained through Lintot that Curll 
had something to do with the publication, al- 
though his name does not figure upon the title- 
page, he sought an interview with him, and the 
memorable scene at the “ Swan Tavern,” in Fleet 
Street, recorded in “A Full and True Account of 
a Horrid and Barbarous Revenge by Poison on 
the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller ; with 
a faithful Copy of his last Will and Testament,” 
published in Pope and Swift’s Miscellanies, was 
the result. 

Although the Miscellanies were not published 
for many years after this memorable poisoning, it 
is obvious that the “ Full and True Account” was 
written at the time ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was based upon some paper published at 
that period by Curll himself. That Pope had cir- 
culated before the 31st March, 1716, some “ false 
and ridiculous libel,” as Oldmixon styles it, upon 
the subject, is evident from the following adver- 
tisement which appears in The Flying Post, or 
the Post Master, of that date : 

“ Whereas Mr. Lintot or Mr. Pope, has published a 
false and ridiculous libel, reflecting on several gentlemen, 


at Stanton Drew in Oxfordshire. 


. By Mr. Pope. Iondon, 
printed for R. Burleigh, 1719. 


Price One Shilling.” 

This is followed by a second title, which runs thus: 

“Poprr’s MIscELLANY, viz. 1. The Basset Table. 2. The 
Drawing Room, 3. The Toilet. 4. The Looking Glass. 
5. The Worms. 6. The First Psalm. Translated for the 
use of a Young Lady. Published faithfully, &ec. The Se- 
cond Edition. London, print d for R. Burle igh, in Amen 
Corner. Price Sixpence.” 

This ends on the 22nd page. 
title: 

“Porr’s MiscetitAny. Tae Seconp Part, contain- 
ing, 1. Th Hyde Park Ramble. 2. The Parson’s Daugh- 
ter. 8. The Court Ballad. 4. Court Epigrams. “To 
which is added The Westminster Ballad, or The Earl of 
Oxford’s Trial. Ry Mr. Joseph Gay. London, printed 
for R. Burk igh, in Amen Corner, 1717. Price Six Pence. 
“Where may he had the First Part, price 6d.” 

This part originally ended, that is, when published in 
1717, with page 24; at the bottom of which is the word 
Finis. But when the new title-page was made up in 
1719, a leaf was added containing, on page 25, “ The 
Verses on Prudery;” and on page 26, “The Epitaph on 
John Hewett and Mary Drew,” whose death, as there 
stated, took place on the last day of July, 1718, 


We have then a second 
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particularly on myself; and it is said therein, that I was 
the publisher of certain verses called Court Poems, and 
that I wrote the Preface: I hereby declare, that I never 
saw a great part of those Verses, nor ever saw or heard 
of the Title or Preface to them till after the Poems were 
published. 
« J. OLDMIXON. 

“ Witness, E. Curll.” 

Most readers of the Miscellanies have, we dare 
say, been of opinion, that “ the Full and True Ac- 
count ” was a mere got-up story against Curll. It 
would seem, however, that, whether Pope did or 
did not contrive that an emetic potion should be 
administered to him, Curll believed, or perhaps 
we should rather say pretended to believe, that 
the fact was so. 

For commenting upon that part of the note in 
The Dunciad, book 11. line 54, where Pope says 
Curll was 
“every day extending his fame and enlarging his writ- 
ings, witness innumerable instances, but it shall suffice 
only to mention The Court Poems, which he meant to pub- 
lish as the work of the true writer, a Lady of Quality; 
but being first threaten’d and afterwards punish’d for it 
by Mr. Pope, he generously transferred it from her to 
him, and has now printed it twelve years in his name. 
The single time that ever he spoke to C. was on this 
affair, and to that happy incident he owes all the favours 
since received from him ” :— 

Curll gives us in The Curliad the following ac- 
count of the transaction. 

“ The whole of this charge is false, the Matter of Fact 
stands thus. About the year 1715, Mr. Joseph Jacobs 
(late of Hoxton, the Founder of a Remarkable Sect called 
the Whiskers) gave to Mr. John Oldmixon three Poems 
at that time handed about, entitled The Basset Table, 
The Toilet, and The Drawing Room. These Pieces were 
printed in Octavo, and published by Mr. James Roberts, 
near the Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane, under the Title 
of Court Poems. ‘The Profit arising from the Sale was 
equally to be divided between Mr. John Oldmixon, Mr. 
John Pemberton (a Bookseller of Parliamentary Note in 
Flect Street, tho’ he has not had the good fortune to be 
immortalized in the Dunciad), and myself. And I am 
sure my Brother Lintot will, if asked, declare this to be 
the same state of the Case I laid before Mr. Pope, when 
he sent for me to the Swan Tavern in Fleet Street to en- 
quire after this Publication. My brother Lintot drank 
his half Pint of Old Hock, Mr. Pope his half Pint of Sack, 
and I the same quantity of an Emetic Potion (which was 
the Punishment referred to by our Commentator), but 
no threatenings past. Mr. Pope, indeed, said, that Sa- 
tires should not be printed (tho’ he has now changed 
his mind), 
they were, they would be printed. He replied, Mr. Gay’s 
Interest at Court would be greatly hurt by publishing these 
Pieces. ‘This was all that passed in our Triumvirate. We 
then parted, Pope and my brother Lintot went together, 
to his Shop, and I went home and vomited heartily. 1 
then despised the Action and have since in another man- 
ner sufficiently Purged the Author of it. In the Advertise- 
ment prefixt to the Court Poems, the Hearsay of the 
Town is only recited, some attributing them to a Lady of 
Quality, others to Mr. Gay, but the Country-confirmation 
was (Chelsea being named) that the Lines could come 
from no other hand than the laudable Translator of Homer. 
This is a Demonstration of the Falsehood of our Com- 
mentator’s Assertion, that any transfer was made, from a 


I answered, they should not be wrote, for if 
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Lady to Mr. Pope, they being originally charged upon 
him as his lawful Issue ; and so I shall continue his Fame *, 
having lately printed a new Edition of them and added 
them to his Letters, which come next under considera- 
tion.” 


And a little further on, after giving an ex- 
planation about the publication of Pope's Letters, 
he proceeds : 


“T solemnly declare in the high style of Seriblerus 
( Testimonies, §c., pp. 11, 12.). If there be living any one 
Lady of Quality, yea any one Gentlewoman, let her stand 
forth that Truth may appear! Amicus Pope, Amicus 
Scriblerus, sed magis amica Veritas. Whensoever I say the 
true Owner will claim these Goods following, viz. the 
Basset-Table, Toilet, and Furniture of the Drawing Room, 
they shall by me be readily given up without an Action 
of Trover.” 


Having given Curll’s account of the publica- 
tion of Zhe Court Poems, and of the interview 
which he had on the occasion with Pope and Lin- 
tot, we should have contented ourselves with a 
mere reference to the “ Full and True Account” 
for Pope's ludicrous, and it must be confessed 
somewhat indecent, version of the same story, 
but that, though the Miscellanies are not very 
difficult to be met with, some readers of “ N.& Q.” 
may like to have a taste of the humour with which 
Pope treated this incident. The whole paper is 
too long to transcribe, even if parts were not of 
such a character as to forbid republication : — 


“ History furnishes us with Examples of many Saty- 
rical Authors who have fallen Sacrifices to Revenge, but 
not of any Booksellers that I know of, except the unfor- 
tunate Subject of the following Paper; I mean Mr. Ed- 
mund Curll, at the Bible and Dial in Fleetstreet, who was 
yesterday poison’d by Mr. Pope, after having liv’d many 
Years an Instance of the mild Temper of the’ British 
Nation. 

“ Every Body knows that the said Mr. Kdmund Curl, 
on Monday the 26th Instant, publish’d a Satyrical Piece, 
entituled Court Poems, in the Preface whereof they were 
attributed to a Lady of Quality, Mr. Pope, or Mr. Gay; 
by which indiscreet Method, though he had escap’d one 
Revenge, there were still two behind in reserve. 

“ Now on the Wednesday ensuing, between the Hours 
of Ten and Eleven, Mr. Lintott, a neighb’ring Bookseller, 
desir’d a Conference with Mr. Curll about settling a Title- 
Page, inviting him at the same Time to take a Whet 
together. Mr. Pope, (who is not the only Instance how 
Persons of bright Parts may be carry’d away by the In- 
stigation of the Devil) found Means to convey himself 
into the same Room, under pretence of Business with 
Mr. Lintott, who it seems is the Printer of his Homer. 
This Gentleman, with seeming Coolness, reprimanded 
Mr. Curll for wrongfully ascribing to him the aforesaid 
Poems: He excused himself by declaring that one of his 
Authors (Mr. Oldmixon by Name) gave the Copies to the 
Press, and wrote the Preface. Upon this Mr. Pope (being 
to all appearance reconcil’d) very civilly drank a Glass of 
Sack to Mr. Curll, which he as civilly pledged ; and tho’ 
the Liquor in Colour and Taste differ’d not from common 
Sack, yet was it plain by the Pangs this unhappy Sta- 

* This was in 1729. But Curll “ continued his Fame,” 
for the Court Poems are inserted by him in the 4th volume 
of his edition of Mr. Pope’s Literary Correspondence in 
12mo., 1736. 
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tioner felt soon after, that some poisonous Drug had been 
secretly infused therein.” 


That this story of the “poisoning” was one 
by which the town was amused at the time, we 
now furnish another proof, in a copy of the follow- 
ing broadside on the subject, which will be best 
appreciated by those who know the verses ad- 
dressed by Pope “To the ingenious Mr. Moore, 
Author of the Celebrated Worm Powder.” * 


“ MOORE’ WORMS. 
“ For the learned Mr. Curll, Bookseller, 


Who, to be reveng’d on Mr. Pope for his poisonous Eme- 
tick, gave him a Paper of Worm-Powder, which caused 
that Gentleman to void a strange sort of Worms. 

“ Oh learned Curtu! thy skill excels 
Ev’n Moore’s of Abchurch Lane; 
He only genuine worms expels, 
To crawl in print for gain. 
“From a Wit’s brain thou mak’st worms rise, 
(Unknown in the worm-evil) 
Fops, silkworms, beaus, and butterflies, 
With that old worm the Devil. 


* Ev’n Button’s book-worms shall, with these, 
(Like these with dust decay’d) 
In Grub-Street rubbish rest in peace, 
Till Curtis their peace invade. 


“For booksellers vile vipers are, 
On brains of Wits they prey: 
The very worms they will not spare, 
When Wits to worms decay. 


“ Sharpers we caterpillars call, 
And fatal in their bite: 
On manors rich they soonest fall, 
And thousand acres blight. 


“ Grave Cits, as buzzing hornets, swarm ; 
Their wives, true gadflies, rove: 
Old College Dons, in fur wrap’d warm, 
Dull creeping beetles prove. 
“From worms erect proud coquettes rose, 
Yet are but baits for gudgeons: 
The rake a stingless drone soon grows, 
And grub-worms old curmudgeons. 


“ Widows to leaches we compare, 
Still sucking, yet want more: 
Sly prudes are catst, that never spare 
The cream of human gore. 





* In an article in Gent. Mag., vol. xcvii. part i. p. 29., 
by Eu. Hood, on Bezaleel Morrice, we have the following 
note : 

“Curll published the Minor Poems of Pope on single 
folio leaves, which are now of very rare occurrence. In 
that manner appeared, in 1719 [sic], the lines ‘To the 
ingenious Mr. Moore, author of the celebrated Worm- 
Powder,’ with a stanza, which it may be fitly hoped was 
never afterwards printed. Splendid talents will catch at 
doubtful wit, notwithstanding the proclamation — 

* Want of decency is want of wit.’” 

Eu. Hood is, however, clearly wrong as to the date of 
the first printing of this translation. It will be seen bya 
previous note that Burleigh printed it in 1717.—S. N. M. 

+ “Among the rarities of Gresham College there is a 
strange worm with a head like a cat, therefore called by 
the vertuosi by that animal’s name. Travellers report 





“ Worm-Quacks are spawn’d by *pothecaries, 
As flesh-flies maggots breed : 
The several species of them varies ; 
But all on mankind feed. 
“ Ah, Curti!* how greedy hast thou fed 
(E’er worms gave food to thee) 
Upon the late illustrious dead, 
With worms of thy degree. 


“Why did the venom of a prude ¢ 
Allure thy vicious taste? 
Safer thou’dst feast on maggots crude, 
Or with Tom D’Urfey fast. 
“For see! thy meagre looks declare 
Some poison in thee lurks: 
Let Bi re ease thy restless care, 
Or who shall print his Works? 


“ Printed for E. Smith in Cornhill, 1716.” 


The quarrel which arose from this publication 
was not likely to be made up very shortly, and 
we will bring this portion of our Notes to a close 
with two advertisements which the active and 
implacable bookseller directed against Pope. The 
following appeared in the Flying Post on the 5th 
of April, 1716. 

“ This day is published, 

The Second Part of Mr. Pope’s Popish Translation of 
Homer.t ‘The subscribers having made great complaint 
that there were no pictures in the First Part: This is to 
give notice, that to this Second Part there is added a 
spacious Map of the Trojan tents and rivers finely de- 
lineated. Translated into copper from the wooden ori- 
ginal, as you have it in the learned Dr. Fuller's Pisgah 
Sight; being the true travels of Moses and the Children 
of Israel from the land of Goshen to the land of Canaan. 
With an exact scale. Sold by E. Curll, at the Dial and 
Bible against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street. 
Where may be had Mr. Pope’s Court Poems, price 6d. 


“Next week will be published, 


An Excellent new Ballad, called The Catholic Poet, or 
Protestant Barnaby’s Lamentation. ‘To the tune of 
‘Which nobody can deny.’ 
* Tho’ of his wit the Catholick has boasted, 
Lintot and Pope by turns shall both be roasted.’ ” 





In a few days after, namely, on the 10th of 
April, the following appeared in the same Journal: 


“To prevent any farther imposition on the public, there 
is now preparing for the press, by several hands, Homer 
Defended ; being a detection of the many errors com- 
mitted by Mr. Pope in his pretended Translation of 
Homer; wherein is fully proved that he neither under- 
stands the original, nor the author’s meaning, and that in 
several places he has falsified it on purpose. To which is 
added, a specimen of a Translation of the First Book of 
the Odysses, which has lain printed by Mr. Lintott some 
time, and which he intends to publish, in order to preju- 


many Indians perish by this reptile’s venomous sucking 
their blood.” 

* “Famous for printing the Lives and Last Wills of 
great men.” 

+ The Court Poems, printed by Mr. Curll. 

{ Mr. Pope has translated one verse of Homer thus: 


“The Priest can pardon, and the God appease,” 
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dice Mr. Tickell’s excellent version. Any gentlemen who 
have made observations upon Mr. Pope’s Homer, and will 
be pleased to send them to Mr. Curll, at the Dial and 
Bible against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet-street, shall 
have them faithfully inserted in this work.” 


And here we must, at least for the present, 
leave “ this pretty quarrel as it stands.” 
S. N. M. 





Edmund Curll.—The information that Ed- 
mund Curll lived at the “ Post House” at Middle 
Temple Gate, is somewhat new, but confirmed by 
an imprint quoted in your Number of 18th Oc- 
tober, under the above head. Where was the 
Post House? Was it the house, or rather shop, 
afterwards inhabited by Benjamin Motte at the 
Middle Temple Gate? (See “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. xii. 
490.) Muppie Tempce Gare, 


GORDON OF AUCHLUCHRIES. 


In the last number of the Edinburgh Review 
there is a very interesting article on the diary of 
General Patrick Gordon of Auchluchries, who is 
represented as sprung from a younger branch of 
the Gordons of Haddo; and it is remarked as a 


singular, but not improbable inference, that the | 


Russian system of aggrandisement may have been 
suggested by a cadet of the family of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the late premier. 

Of this relationship there is not a vestige of 
evidence. The ruling family of the name were 
Earls of Huntly and Dukes of Gordon, who, 
though Setons in the direct male line, took the 
name of Gordon upon the marriage of Alexander 
Seton with the only daughter and heiress of Sir 


Adam de Gordon, who was killed at the battle of | 
Homildon in September, 1402. These Gordons 


came from the Merse, and there is still a parish in 


Berwickshire over which the last Duke of Gordon | 


claimed certain rights of superiority. 

Peerage writers wish the public to believe that 
the Aberdeens were a younger branch of the ducal 
race; and there is a nice little romance to the 
tune of making the founder of the Aberdeens a 


certain Bertrand de Gourdon, who shot Richard | 


the Lion-hearted at Chaluz. According to history 
this Gourdon was a common archer, who, having 
been brought before the dying monarch, was for- 
given by him, and was ordered to be liberated 
with a handsome present; but the Flemish ge- 
neral, who had no notion of such generosity, very 
coolly caused the aforesaid ancestor of Lord 
Aberdeen to be flayed alive. How, after such an 
operation, he could get to Scotland, we are not 
told ; but perhaps in the next edition of Douglas 
and Wood's Peerage, this remarkable fact will be 
verified by proof. 


| The truth is, the Gordons of Haddo cannot go 
| very far back, for the above-named genealogists 
| are constrained to admit, that from the “ imperfect 
| state of the Scotch records,” and “ destruction of 
| the family papers” in the civil wars, the descent 
| cannot be “clearly” deduced. Consequently 

one Patrick Gordon, of Methlic, is the first known 

worthy of the race of Haddo; some say this gen- 
tleman was a white fisher, and the inventor of 
that remarkable Scotch delicacy, the “ Finnan 
Haddie.” But this is just as likely as the legend 
of the skinned archer. Indeed, all that can be 
said with certainty is, that the Gordons of Haddo 
were respectable Aberdeenshire proprietors, and 
that the family attained the honours of the 
peerage, in the person of Sir George Gordon, in 
1682. 

The chief of the Gordons probably was the 
Viscount of Kenmuir, and Lord of Lochinvar, a 
peerage of a more ancient date than that of Aber- 
deen, having been conferred by Charles I. on John 
Gordon, who married a daughter of Archibald, 
Earl of Argyle. When the viscount was restored 
by George IV., the then Duke of Gordon wrote a 
letter to him, congratulating him, as a cadet of his 
| family, on the reversal of the attainder. His Lord- 
| ship, whilst thanking his Grace, respectfully begged 
| to remind him, that the Dukes of Gordon were 
Setons, and that he thought he was himself the 
representative in the male line of the old stock of 
| Gordon. . 

Upon the final settlement of the Seton Gordons 

| in Strathspey, the name spread rapidly, and it is 
far from improbable that Gordon of Auchluchries 
was a Seton Gordon ; there is just as much like- 
lihood of the truth of the one supposition as of 
| the other. His connection with either family is 
purely conjectural; but as he was of the clan 
Gordon, he was of course a Highland cousin of all 
its magnates, and he would be graciously received 
by them, seeing he was a general in the service of 
| the Czar Peter, and Envoy from Russia to the 
| English Court. J. M. 





POPIANA. 


The Pope and Blount Letters (1"* S. xii. 377.)— 
Mr. Carrurtuers says that Mr. A. Chalmers “ ob- 
tained the use of the original letters addressed to 
Teresa and Martha Blount,. . . then in a loose 
state, and. . . many were never returned, and can- 
not now be recovered.” Now before we can 
count our losses we must know what our posses- 
sions were. Does Mr. CarruTuers assume that 
the Blount family ever had in their possession ail 
the published letters professedly addressed to one 
or other of the Miss Blounts? If not, what is 
the basis of his calculation? It appears to me 
that A. Chalmers is responsible for all those letters 
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first published by him in the supplemental volume. 
Are any of these missing? It would be of interest 
to the curious, and might throw a light even on 
questions by which Mr. Canrurners may have 
been puzzled, if he would furnish you with a list, 
by brief reference to all the letters still in the 


possession of the Blount family, with dates, if they | 


have dates, or postmarks, if visible: even the 
address on any of the letters would help to con- 
clusions. A 


Pope's “ Corinna” and Dryden's Funeral (1* 
S. xii. 278.) —I can hardly believe that Corinna 
or Curll can have invented the story that Dry- 
den’s funeral was first countermanded by an 
English peer (Lord Jeffries), and then celebrated 
in a becoming manner at his expense. Whether 
true or not, the story is found in the edition of 
Ned Ward's London Spy, printed as early as 1703. 
With your permission I will give you the extract, 
from pp. 417-8., which communicates all the par- 
ticulars, excepting the name of the peer. 

“Yet tis credibly reported the ingratitude of the age 
is such, they had like to have let him pass in private to 


Fr. B. | 


| never threw away 


Warton, ii. 369., and in Sup. Vol., p.14. They 
begin, — 
“ Ah, friend! ’tis true — this truth you lovers know — 
In vain my structures rise, my gardens grow, 
In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains, and of sloping greens; 
Joy lives not here, to happier seats it flies, 
And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes.” 
Then came the quarrel with Lady Mary, and 
these six lines were suppressed. Pope, however, 


good verses, and the remainder, 


| with slight variations, were woven into a compli- 


| 


| 


his grave, without those funeral obsequies suitable to his | 


greatness, had it not been for that true British worthy, 
who meeting with the venerable remains of the neglected 


bard passing silently in a coach unregarded to his last | 


home, ordered the corps, by the consent of his few friends 
that attended him, to be respited from so obscure an in- 
terment; and most generously undertook at his own ex- 
pence, to revive his work in the minds of a forgetful 
people, by bestowing on his peaceful dust a solemn fu- 
neral answerable to his merit; which memorable action 
alone will eternalize his fame with the greatest heroes, 
and add that lustre to his nobility which time can never 
tarnish ; but will shine with equal glory in all ages, and 
in the @ery teeth of envy bid defiance to oblivion. The 
management of the funeral was left to Mrs. Russel, pur- 
suant to the directions of that honourable great man 
concern’d chiefly in the pious undertaking.” 
He then devotes two pages to a minute descrip- 
tion of the funeral obsequies, as finally celebrated. 
Surely there must have been some foundation 
for the story as above related, given so circum- 
stantially as it is, and that within three years after 
Dryden's death. In p. 420. his death is attri- 
buted to mortification in the toe, caused by the 
flesh growing over the toe-nail, the patient having 
refused to submit to an amputation. 
Henry T. Ruzey. 





Additions to Pope. — Mr. Botton Corner 
(2™ S. i. 8.) sent you some “Lines written by 
Pope,” which, he says, are neither in Warton nor 
in the supplementary volume of 1807. Certainly 
if they were in the one, they ought not to have 
been in the other; but it does happen that they 
are in both. ‘The “lines” were addressed to 
Gay, on receiving his congratulations on finishing 
his house and garden, and are to be found in 





mentary paragraph, and forwarded to the lady 
whose letters from Pope were published by 
Dodsley in 1769 (p. 17.). A. T. P. 

“ No Lord's anointed,” Sc. (1* S. xi. 65.; 2™ 8. 
ii. 41.) —It is not improbable that this line bears 
reference to a traditional bon mot of Ben Jonson, 


| uttered by him on hearing that a pension had 


been granted by Charles I. to Francis Quarles ; 
and repeated by Dennis in the disgust which he 
felt at seeing Blackmore receive the honour of 
knighthood from King William. 

Quarles had been cupbearer to the unfortunate 
Queen of Bohemia, and it was, not improbably, 
about the period of his coronation that Charles 
conferred a pension on him, as a faithful servant 
to his aunt. Jonson, on hearing of this piece of 
bad taste, as he considered it, may very possibly 
have exclaimed, “ Surely this is no Lord’s anointed, 
but only a man who has received unction from a 
Russian bet: ;” in other words, “ not anointed with 
sacred oil, but only rubbed with the grease of an 
uncouth bear.” Blackmore was knighted, pro- 
bably, about the period of William's coronation ; 
an opportunity being afforded thereby to the 
envious Dennis to repeat the traditional joke. 

I have no doubt that bears’ grease was well 
known in England, as an unguent or ointment, in 
the days of James I. and his son. Indeed it was 
in common use as an application for the hair in 
the times of the Romans even. See Pliny’s Nat. 
Hist., xxi. 73. and xxviii. 46.; and in the time of 
James there was quite a mania for imitating the 


| recipes and nostrums of the ancients, however 


absurd and nonsensical. 

I am aware that the interpretation to the line, 
thus suggested, would require, in correct English, 
the last word to be “ bear's.” Pope, however, in 
his determination to preserve the story, may have 
found himself obliged to sacrifice grammar to 
rhyme; or the line may possibly have originally 
been — “ No Lord-anointed,” &c. 

Henry T. Ruzey. 


Pope's Letters to Wycherley, 1729. — No copies 
of this publication having been found, and some 
doubt having been expressed as to whether it was 
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ever really issued to the public, the following ad- 
vertisement, which I have met with in going over 
a file of newspapers in the British Museum, may 
be worth insertion in “N. & Q.:” 


“ This day is published, 


The Posthumous Works of William Wycherley, Esq., in 
Prose and Verse. The Second Volume. ontaining 
1. Letters of Mr. Wycherley and Mr. Pope on several 
Subjects (the former at 70 years of age, the latter at 17). 
2. Poems not inserted in the first volume, and others 
more correct, from original manuscripts in the Harley 
Library. 3. Hero and Leander in Burlesque, written by 
Mr, Wycherley under 20 years old. N.B. In the Preface 
to the First Volume, a second having been promised (for 
which Mr. Theobald entered into a bond with the book- 
sellers, but hath failed in his promise 12 years), the pub- 
lick may be assured that this compleats the whole, and 
that nothing more of Mr. Wycherley’s which is in any 
way fit for the press can ever be added to it. Printed for 
J. Roberts in Warwick Lane. Price 1s. 6d. or to be had 
bound together, price 5s.” — Country Journal, or Crafts- 
man, Nov. 29, 1729. 

J. Y. 





POETRY CONNECTED WITH RICHMOND PARK, ETC. 


I have been often asked who wrote the lines 
(No. 1.) on a board affixed to a tree in Richmond 
Park, and have had the pleasure to inform them 
they were by Mr. John Heneage Jesse, an author 
who has contributed to the public information 
and amusement The Court of England during the 
Stuarts, and many other very interesting works. 
No. 2. are some lines said to be by the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, written by desire of Mr. 
Jesse, author of a most agreeable work, Glean- 
ings in Natural History, &c.; but weather has 
rendered them now quite illegible, where they 
were placed, in Richmond Park. 

The lines which follow I met among some old 
MSS. and may perhaps please some of your 
readers, and therefore may be placed beside the 
others. A. 


Richmond, Surrey. 
1, 

“. ° . ° . Richmond! ev’n now 
Thy living landscape spreads beneath my feet, 
Calm as the sleep of infancy. The song 
Of nature’s vocalists, the blossom’d shrubs, 
The velvet verdure, and the o’ershadowing trees; 
The cattle wading in the clear, smooth stream ; 
And, mirror’d on its surface, the deep glow 
Of sunset. The white smoke; and yonder church, 
Half hid by the green foliage of the grove : — 
These are thy charms, fair Richmond, and thro’ these 
The river wafting many a graceful bark, 
Glides gently onward like a lovely dream, 
Making the scene a Paradise.” 


On an adjacent tree are the following lines on 
“James Thomson, the Poet of Nature,” also by 
Mr. John Heneage Jesse : — 


“ Ye, who from Lonpon’s smoke and turmoil fly, 
To seek a purer air and brighter sky ; 





Think of the Bard who dwelt in yonder dell, 
Who sang so sweetly what he loved so well; 
Think, as ye gaze on these luxuriant bowers, 
Here, THomson loved the sunshine and the flowers, 
He who could paint in all their varied forms, 
April’s young bloom, December’s dreary storms. 
By yon fair stream, which calmly glides along, 
Pure as his life, and lovely as his song, 
There oft he roved :—In yonder churchyard lies; 
All of the deathless Bard that ever dies; 
For here his gentle spirit lingers still, 
In yon sweet vale,—on this enchanted bill; 
Flinging a holier interest o’er the grove, 
Stirring the heart to poetry and love; 
Bidding us prize the favourite scenes he trod, 
And view, in Nature’s beauties, Nature’s God.” 
9 
“ Strangers from harm, protect this tree and seat, 
Where young and old, for rest and ease may meet, 
All should unite to guard, what all may share, 
A general good, should be a general care.” 
3 
“ The Tree and the Woodmen. 
“ A tree, ’tis said, at Richmond grew, 
As tall as oak, as rough as yew; 
The woodmen saw with envious eye, 
His tufted glories rising high : 
This tree, cry they, the rest will top, 
And though we may not fell, we’ll lop: 
A thousand bills are straight prepar'd ; 
But soon they find the work too hard. 
Unhurt it stood each sounding stroke, 
Their arms it tir’d, their tools it broke; 
At length one shook his wiser head, 
And thus, his bill thrown by, he said: 
* Ye fools, your labour vain forbear, 
This tree deserves the woodman’s care; 
See how its friendly branches spread, 
In sultry suns to be a shade, 
And when from driving rains you fly, 
This shelter will be always nigh ; 
Its growth with pleasure rather view, 
It grows not for ttself, but you.’ ” * 


NOTES ON “ TRAFALGAR.” 


It is well known that at the battle of Trafalgar 
Lord Nelson's officers entertained great fears for 
the safety of their commander, who had evidently 
made up his mind to die in the arms of Victory. 
Mr. Beattie, the surgeon, persisted in his deter- 
mination to communicate this general feeling of 
anxiety to Nelson; and waited on deck for the 
purpose of requesting the Admiral to conceal his 
stars, which would render him too conspicuous a 
mark for the rifles of the enemy. The oppor- 
tunity, however, for this hopeless remonstrance 
never arrived; an order from Nelson, that all 
officers not stationed on deck should return to 
their “ quarters,” obliging the surgeon to go be- 
low. That there was any vain or avoidable dis- 
play of his splendid decorations made by the hero 
on this occasion has been an entirely erroneous 
supposition, though one which has received the 
sanction of Nelson's biographers. The orders 
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(which were four stars on the left breast) were | 


embroidered on the coat worn on ordinary occa- 
sions. 
have referred to the Dispatches and Letters, the 
following extracts from that work may supply an 
interesting correction of a popular error : 

“Lord Nelson came upon deck soon after daylight; 
he was dressed as usual in his Admiral’s frock coat, 
bearing on the left breast four stars of different orders, 


which he always wore with his common apparel,” — Dr. | 


Beattie’s Narrative. 


On the morning of October 21, 1805, Nelson | 
“ dressed himself in the same coat which he had | 


commonly worn since he left Portsmouth.” 

The above statement, made on the authority of 
Sir Thomas Hardy, and other officers of the Vic- 
tory, is quoted from the United Service Magazine 
(No. crxtv., July, 1842) : 


“ While walking the deck, and after the firing had com- 
menced, Hardy remarked that the badge might draw 
attention from the enemy’s tops; to which the hero 
coolly replied, —‘ He was aware it might be seen, but it 
was now too late to be shifting a coat.’ ” — Ibid. 


“ The facts,” says the editor, “are simply these: — 
Lord Nelson was entitled to wear four stars—those of 
the Orders of the Bath, St. Ferdinand and Merit, the 
Crescent, and St. Joachim. It was then the. custom to 
embroider the stars of Orders on the coat, instead, as now, 
of occasionally fixing them on it by a clasp like a brooch ; 
so that when the coat was worn, the decorations being 
sewn upon it were necessarily worn at the same time. It 
was also usual, before and long after 1805, for knights to 
wear their insignia at all times; and, conformably with 


that practice, Lord Nelson never appeared without them. | 
This is an answer to the assertion that he purposely put | 


on his decorations on the eventful day, and to the in- 
sinuation that his vanity caused him to wear his Orders 
more frequently than was then usual.” 


The following is from a letter from Nelson’s 
Flag-lieutenant at Trafalgar (Captain Pasco) to 
the editor: 

“The coat Lord Nelson wore on the 2Ist of October, 
1805, was such as he always wore while I had the honour 
and happiness of serving under his Flag (nearly three 
years). It had four stars on the left breast, and certainly 
no additional Order or alteration of dress was used on 
that day.” 


From Captain Sir George Wesphal (a midship- 
man of the Victory, who served at Trafalgar,) to 
the editor : 

“From the period of his Flag being hoisted at Spit- 
head, at the commencement of hostilities with France in 
1803, to the hour of his death, J have no recollection of 
ever seeing him wear a full-dress uniform coat on board the 
Victory, or elsewhere; and I am most positive that the 
coat which his Lordship wore on the day the battle was 
fought was an old undress uniform, the skirts being lined 
with white shalloon or linen. The four orders that he 
invariably wore were embroidered on the breast of every 
coat I had ever seen him wear from his first hoisting his 


Flag. They were placed thus «+ on the left breast of 


his coat, the Order of the Bath being uppermost. I feel 
persuaded that you cannot have better authority than 
my own for the truth of this disputed question; because, 


To those of your readers who may not | 


when I was carried down wounded, I was placed by the 
| side of his Lordship, and his coat was rolled up and put 
| as the substitute for a pillow under my head, which was 
then bleeding very much from the wound I had received ; 
and when the battle was over, and an attempt was made 
| to remove the coat, several of the bullions of the epaulette 

were found to be so firmly glued into my hair, by the 
| coagulated blood from my wound, that the bullions, four 
or five of them, were cut off, and left in my hair; one of 
which I have still in my possession.” " 

The coat and waistcoat worn by Lord Nelson 
when he fell at Trafalgar were, in a very handsome 
manner, purchased by H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
and presented to Greenwich Hospital, — where 
| lies the precious relic worn by the great hero at 
| the battle of the Nile. A cheque for 150/. was 
placed in the editor's hands to effect the above 
| object, who had examined the coat, then in the 
possession of Mrs. Smith (June, 1845), and found 
the “stars” all “ firmly sewn on it.” 

No sword was worn by Nelson at the battle of 
Trafalgar, the only action in which he ever ap- 
peared without it. The sword had been laid on 
| his table, and was never called for — a memorable 
| omission ! F. Purms.ort. 





DEED RELATING TO ARNCLIFFE, CO. YORK. 


As I believe deeds of the time of Henry VI. in 
| the English language are matters of antiquarian 
curiosity, I send you the following verbatim copy 
| of an award of partition dated May 4, 1440, by 
which the estate of Arncliffe, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, and other estates, came to Sir Wil- 
liam Mauleverer in right of his wife, the sister and 
| co-heir of Sir John Colville. 
| The original deed, along with many other curi- 
ous and ancient evidences, is in the possession of 
the present Mr. Mauleverer at Arncliffe Hall. 
| There are two seals attached to the deed, of which 
one is too much worn and injured to be decy- 
phered, and the other bears the impression of a 
greyhound passant, with “R” above and “M” 
below the animal. This is evidently the seal of 
| Robert Mauleverer, one of the arbitrators. 
| Dovuatas Brown. 
6. Pump Court, Temple. 
| This indente beris witenes that S’ John Colvyle dyed 
seisyd of c’tayne man’s, landes, te’ments, rents, and s’vis 
wyth thare app’ten’nt} in ye counte} of Yorke and 
Northumberl’, That is to say of ye man’s of Heslerton, 
Lutton, Thymelby, West Rownton, Arneclyff, with ye 
towne of Ingylby, Dale in Blakamore, Syggeston, wt ye 
app’ten’nce in ye counte of Yorke. And ye man’s of 
Bodyll and Spyndelstone in ye counte of Northumber!’, 
| eftyr whose dede these sayd man’s, landes, ten’ts, rents, 
and s’vices wyth ye app’ten’nts dissendyd to Isabell and 
Jonet, sisters and heirs to ye sayd S’ John. The p’tition 
of ye sayd man’rs, landes, ten’ts, rents, and s’vices w* 
thare app’ten’nce, be assent and grement of Will’m ffen- 
cots and ye sayd Isabell his wyfe, tone [sic] of ye heirs of 
ye sayd S’ John And of Will’m Mauleverer chr’ and Jonet 
his wyfe, tother of ye heirs of ye sayd S’ John, is put in 


} 


| 
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award and orden’nce and jugement of John Thwayt and 
Robt. Mauleverer, ase it apperes be one obligation that 
ye sayd Will’m ffencot is bondon in to ye sayd S’ Will’m 
Mauleverer in c m’rc, beryng date xx day of Septembre 
ye 3here of kyng henry ye vite efter ye conquest ye 
xviij*. And in semblable wyse ye sayd S’ Will’m is 
bondon by his obligation to ye sayd Will’m ffencotes in 
ec m’rc, beryng date beforesayd. The saydes John 
Thwaytes and Robt. is agreyd, ordauntes, and awardes 
be assent of ye p’ties beforesayd, and as it apperes be In- 
dentes made be the sayd p’ties ye sayd p’tition to be hade 
in the fo’me suying. That is to knowe to all man’ of 
people that ye sayd Will’m ffencotes and Isabell his wyfe 
sall hafe and holde ye man’s of Heslerton and Lutton, ye 
man’s of Thymelby and West Rownton wyth thare app’- 
ten’nte to ye saydes Will’m ffencotes and Isabell, and 
to ye hers of hir body begettyn. And ye sayd S’ Will’m 
Mauleverer and Jonet his wyfe sall hafe and holde ye 
man’s of Arneclyff wyth ye towne of Ingelby, ye man’r of 
Daletowne in Blackamo’e, ye man’e of Syggestone wyth 
thare appo’ten’nce, in _ counte of Yorke, and the man’es 
of Bodyll and Spyndelstone wyth ye appo’ten’nce, in ye 
counte of Northumberl’, to ye sayd S’ Will’m Mauleverer 
and Jonet, and to ye hers of hir body begettyn. And in 
fulfillyng of this awarde trewly to be keppyd ye sayd 
John and Robt. awardes, ordaunts, and demes that ye 
sayd S’ Will’m sall sewe a writt de p’ticto’e faciend’ at 
ye costes of ye saydes p’ties. And this sayd p’tition to 
be made be ye force of ye sayd writt like als ye lawe will 
ye next t’me eftyr ye date of this awarde. And to ye 
wittenes of these indentes the saydes John and Robt. 
hafe sev’ally sette to y* seales. Written at Ripon ye iiij 
day of May, ye 3here of kyng henry sext, efter conquest 
xviij*.” 


flinor Notes. 


Wyld's Globe.— About the year 1839, the late 
Mr. Wm. Vialls proposed a Georama in London ; 
and a meeting was held for its promotion in Pall 
Mall, with the Duke of Sussex in the chair, at 
which Mr. Wyld was present as a patron of the 
plan. He then mentioned his own views ; and his 
plan differed from the other in looking at the globe 
from the inside, instead of from the outside as in 
Mr. Viall’s globe, which was to have been placed 
at the Colosseum. The times were then unfa- 
vourable, and, soon after the meeting, Mr. Vialls 
died, and the plan fell to the ground. 

Hyp Crarke. 





Jeu d Esprit. —I find the following jeu Pesprit 
among some so-called autographs. Whether it is 
really what it pretends to be or not, I cannot tell. 


“ Would you have each blessing full, 
Hither fly, and live with Bull; 
Feast for body, feast for mind, 
Best of welcome, Taste refined, 
Bull does nothing here by halves, 
All other Landlords are but Calves. 


“ T, Erskrxe.” 
Query, Who was Bull ? C. W. Bryenam. 


Foreign Journals and Reviews. — 

“ The number of newspapers as oa in the kingdom 
of Saxony is 220; in Austria, 271; in Bavaria, 178; in 
Wurtemberg, 99; and in Hanover, 89. Italy possesses 





811 journals and reviews, and Switzerland more than 
563.’ 


The above extract is taken from Galignani’s 
Messenger, September 9. 1856. W. W. 
Malta. 


Kenton Bells.— As the Rev. H. T. Enra- 
CoMBE is curious about the inscriptions on bells, 
I send you a copy of some taken thirty years ago 
from his neighbourhood, Kenton Church, Devon. 


“ Inscriptions on Kenton Bells, 

ist Bell Treble. ‘Glory to God on high.’ 7. Bilbie. 

2nd. ‘God save the King.’ T. Bilbie, 1747. 

8rd. Capt. John Oram, and Capt. Saml. Teage. 

4th. Edward Morrish, and Richard Morrish. T. Bil- 
bie, cast all we. 1747. 

5th. Bilbie the Founder. Rugg the Hanger, Carter 
the Smith, and treble Ringer. 

6th. ‘ Huc verte pedes, huc iterin Astra.’ The Honble, 
Sir William Courtenay, Baronet. The Revd. Robt. Chute, 
Vicar. The Revd. Wm. Hatherly, Curate. Wm. Clifford 
Martyn, Esq., and Wm. Mann, Gent., Churchwardens, 
1747. ‘T. Bilbie, fecit.” 

Wm. Cottyns. 
Chudleigh. 


Compensativeness. —It is a rather singular 
coincidence that the three English counties which 
contained the most extensive seminaries of me- 
diezval or monastic learning should have also 
produced the three greatest promulgators of 
modern (or anti-monastic) philosophy. 

Lincolnshire, which contained the Abbey of 
Croyland, produced Sir Isaac Newton. Somerset- 
shire, in which the Abbey of Glastonbury was 
situate, gave birth to John Locke. Middlesex, 
the seat of the Abbey of St. Peter at Westminster, 
was the native county of Francis Bacon. 

The revenues of Westminster and Glastonbury 
were by far the largest in the kingdom at the 
period of the Dissolution. Henry T. River. 


Old Friends with New Faces. — You have 
chronicled some re-issues of books with a second 
title. Allow me to add another to the list: 

“ Theatrical Biography, on Memoirs of the Principal 
Performers of the Three Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and Haymarket. 1772. 2 vols.” 


is substantially the same (there are editorial in- 
sertions, omissions, and alterations), as — 


“ Secret History of the Green Room. 1792. 2 vols.” 


under which latter title it seems to have “gone 
off,” as I have seen a “fourth edition” bearing 
that title, and the date 1795 or 1796. 

As far as I have had opportunity of comparison, 
each edition, I should say, has undergone correc- 
tion. And in this fourth edition, I saw an addition 
which I regret not having copied. If, therefore, 
any correspondent could and would favour me 
with the loan of it for a few days, it would confer 
a great obligation on Tee Bee. 
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An Alderman of London fined Fifty Pounds, — 
The annexed account of the operation of a bye- 
law in London at an early period is worth no- 
ticing. I extracted it from an abridgement of 
Grafton’s Chronicle, edition 1563. 

“London, 1467. This yeare John Darby, Alderman, 
because he refused to pay for the carriage away of a ded 
dogge that lay at his dore, and did also geue euell lan- 
gwage vnto the Maior, was by a court of Aldermen 
demed to a fyne of fyfty poundes, and he paied euery 

eny.” 
she Henry Kensincron. 

Abbey Libraries. —I do not know whether any 
of your correspondents have made mention of the 
“ Catalogus Librorum ” of the library at Glaston- 
bury, in the year 1248. It seems to have been a 
splendid collection, for the period, At the Disso- 
lution, many of these MSS. found their way to 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. ‘The 
catalogue is given by Hearne, in his Appendix to 
John of Glastonbury’s Chronicles of that Abbey, 
Oxford, 1726. Henry T. Rivey. 


Derivation of “ Folly.” —Is it possible that the 
widely prevailing word folly, applied to some 
unstable or objectless building, may have been 
originally suggested by the old Norman-French 
foillie, which we find in the Roman de Rou, line 
12,136 : 

“ Mult veient loges 2 foillies,” 
and which is explained by M. Pluquet as — 
“ Baraques faites avec des branches d’arbre”? 
C. W. Bineuam. 





Queries. 
BALLAD ON AGINCOURT. 


In the Introduction to Shakspeare’s Henry V., 
in my new edition, now in the press, I have 
printed a ballad on the battle of Agincourt, re- 
garding which I can obtain no intelligence. I am 
not aware that it has ever been published in any 


of our collections of popular poetry, or separately, | 
black-letter broadside was | 


since the time the 
issued, which is thus headed: “ Agin Court, or 
the English Bowman's Glory ; to a pleasant new 
Tune.” And it purports, at the end, to have been 
“printed for Henry Harper, in Smithfield ;” but 
without any date of the year, or any mark of 
authorship. The first stanza is this: 
“ Agincourt, Agincourt ; 
Know ye not Agincourt, 
Where English slue and hurt 
All their French foemen ? 
With our pikes and bills brown, 
How the French were beat down, 
Shot by our bowmen.” 


Every stanza begins in the same way, with 


“ Agincourt, Agincourt ;” and there are eleven of 


them, some possessing great spirit and consider- 
able poetical excellence. Thus, the fifth stanza 
runs as follows: 
“ Agincourt, Agincourt ; 
Know ye not Agincourt? 
Kither tale, or report 
Quickly will show men 
What can be done by courage, 
Men without food or forage ; 
Still lusty bowmen.” 
Again, where the king is mentioned, stanza 9. : 
“ Agincourt, Agincourt ; 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
When our best hopes were nought, 
Tenfold our foemen ; 
Harry led his men to battle, 
Slue the French like sheep and cattle; 
Huzza! our bowmen.” 
The last stanza is this: 
* Agincourt, Agincourt ; 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
Dear was the victory bought 
By fifty yeomen. 
Ask any English wench, 
They were worth all the French: 
Rare English bowmen!” 


o 
a4 





What I want to know is, whether any of your 
readers can give me any tidings of such a "pro- 
| duction? Have they seen it printed, or quoted, 
| or noted any where? Do they know its date? 
From the black-letter type, it seems to me that 
Harper republished it considerably before the 
Restoration — perhaps in the reign of Charles I. 

Another point on which I need information is, 
whether, if any duplicate copy be known, the last 
line in it is: 

“ Rare English bowmen ;’ 


or whether it is — 


“ Rare English women ?” 





The copy I have used has the last, which I am 
persuaded is a misprint, because every other 
stanza ends with “ bowmen,” and the old printer 
| (it must have been a reprint of an older impres- 
sion when it came out of Harper's shop) no doubt 
was misled by the mention of “ English wench,” 
in the fifth line of the concluding stanza, In 
short, I shall be much obliged for any information 
regarding this production, J. Payne Coxxier. 

Maidenhead. 


“ CANDIDE” AND THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


In an article entitled “ Whately’s Edition of 
Bacon’s Essays,” in the last number (cxevu.) of 
| the Quarterly Review, the writer quotes “the 
@ contemporancons examples of dethroned sove- 
| reigns, when Voltaire wrote his Candide. They 
| were sufficiently numerous to suggest one of the 
| most striking passages in the work. Candide, at 
Venice, sits down to supper with six strangers 
who are staying at the same hotel with himself; 
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and as the servants, to his astonishment, address 
each of them by the title of “ your Majesty,” he 
asks for an explanation of the pleasantry. The 
explanations are given by the ex-sovereigns : — 
Achmet IIL, Ivan (“Emperor of all the Russias, 
but dethroned when he was in his cradle”), Charles 
Edward King of England, King of Poland, another 
King of Poland, lastly, Theodore King of Corsica. 
Theodore said to his co-sovereigns : — 

“I was called ‘Your Majesty,’ and at present am 
hardly called ‘Sir;’ I have caused money to be coined, 
and do not now possess a penny; I have had two Secre- 
taries of State, and I have now scarcely a servant. I 
have sat upon a throne, and was long in a prison in 
London upon straw,” &c. 

The story is thus continued by the Quarterly 
reviewer : 

“ The five other kings heard this confession with a 
noble compassion. Each of them gave King Theodore 
twenty sequins to buy some clothes and shirts. Candide 
presented him with a diamond worth two thousand se- 
quins. ‘Who,’ said the five Kings, ‘is this man who 
ean afford to give a hundred times as much as any of us? 
Are you also a King?’ ‘ No, your Majesties, and I have no 
desire to be.’” 

The reviewer proceeds : 

“The last stroke is an instance of Voltaire’s consum- 
mate art, very common with him by a single phrase, 
which tells with electric rapidity and force.” 

Now, I cannot see that “the last stroke is an 
instance of consummate art;” on the contrary, I 
think it much wanting in the terse smartness and 
slyness of Voltaire. But my greater difficulty is, 
that I cannot find the words, which I have marked 
above in Italics, in my copies, in French, of 
Candide! I possess what I believe to be either 
the first, or a very early, edition of Cundide. It 
purports to be “ Candide, ou L’ Optimisme, traduit 
de l’'Allemand de Mr. Le Docteur Ralph.” There 
is no printer’s name, nor place on the title-page ; 
and as to date, simply at its foot “ mpccirx.” As 
the work was not avowed, in any way, that I am 
aware of, this style of issue will not surprise. ‘The 
words marked in Jtalics are not there : only, after 
“as any of us” [autant que chacun de nous], it is 
added “et qui le donne” (and who gives it, as I 
translate), and without any note of interrogation ; 
and nothing to justify the inquiry, “ Are you also 
a King ?” &c. I have Romans de Voltaire. Stereo- 
type, D’Herman, Paris, 1809. Candide appears 
in its “tome premier.” ‘The words given already 
in Italics are not there, only “ et qui le donne ?” 
having, however, a note of interrogation. 

As, I dare say, the reviewer has good ground 
for his quotation, though my limited collection 
does not enable me to authenticate it,—and as th® 
difference is certainly rather remarkable,—I shall 
feel obliged by an explanation of the cause of the 
discrepancy. A Hermit at Hampsteap. 








fainor Queries. 


George Herbert's Letter to Bishop Andrewes. — 
In Walton's Life of George Herbert occurs the 
following notice of Bishop Andrewes : 

“ And for the learned Bishop, it is observable, that at 
that time there fell to be a modest debate betwixt them 
two about Predestination and Sanctity of life; of both 
which the Orator [George Herbert] did, not long after, 
send the Bishop some safe and useful aphorisms, in a long 
letter written in Greek; which letter was so remarkable for 
the language and reason of it, that, after the reading 
it, the Bishop put it into his bosom, and did often show it 
to many scholars, both of this and foreign nations; but 
did always return it back to the place where he first 
lodged it, and continued it so near his heart till the last 
day of his life.” 

Is this letter, or a copy of it, extant in any 
public or private library ? J. Yeowex. 


Bandalore; Robespierre.—In a French Al- 
manac, published in Paris during the time of the 
first Revolution, there is a figure, facing the title- 
page, representing a man holding a bandalore. Is 
there any symbolical meaning in this? I have 
heard it stated that Robespierre was the inventor 
of this curious toy. The name, however, has the 
appearance of an East Indian origin. It is not to 
be found in Webster's Dictionary. The bandalore 
was formerly a very favourite toy, but the use of 
it appears to be now dying out. Can any of your 
correspondents give further information as to its 
name and origin ? Henry T. Risey. 


Sir Robert Sale’s Arms. — What were the arms 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir Robert Sale, G. C. B.? 
T. B. 


Archer the English Sirname.— As I am about 
to publish a work on the English sirname of 
“ Archer,” any information on the subject would 
much oblige J. B.S. 

Edinburgh. 


Drawings in the Vatican.—I have been told 
that it is believed there are deposited in the Va- 
tican Library the plans and elevations of the an- 
cient ecclesiastical edifices, abbeys in particular, 
of England, representing them as they appeared 
before the Reformation. Will any of your 
readers who are informed on this subject oblige 
me by saying whether this supposition is founded 
in fact ? JAYTEE. 


Can Incubating Partridges be scented by Dogs ? 
— During the past hatching season, a well-known 
Worcestershire sportsman more than once ob- 
served that his dogs would pass very close to a 
nest, on which a partridge was sitting, without 
scenting, or disturbing, the bird. To test this 
point ry eS the sportsman took there a 
pointer of the keenest “nose,” who would ap- 
proach within a yard of the nest, and fail to scent 
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its sitting occupant. This experiment was many | 
times repeated, with the same result; and several | 
cases, similar to this, have also come to my know- 
ledge. . Are these cases exceptions to the rule, or 
is it a proved fact that partridges cannot be 
scented during the time of their incubation? 
Some of my informants, who were positive as to | 
this applying to partridges, were doubtful of its | 
application to pheasants. I have been told by 
more than one gamekeeper, that both partridges 
and pheasants prefer to lay their eggs close to 
some path, “riding,” or waggon-road, in pre- | 
ference to more retired spots within the covers 
and coppices. Have these circumstances been 
noted in works on natural history ? 

Curusert Bens, B.A. 


Ancient Stone at Hayle, co. Cornwall.-—- Some 
years since, whilst workmen were excavating the 
side of a hill in the grounds of the Messrs. Harvey, 
at Hayle, in the county of Cornwall, they came to 
an upright stone, in size and shape not much un- 
like a common milestone, or it might be a trifle 
higher. A rudely cut inscription (partly oblite- 
rated) crossed its face diagonally from left to 
right. When I saw the stone, in 1849, it had been 
re-erected by the side of a path, nearly in the 
same spot where found. I then was not able to 
get a satisfactory account of the stone, or its in- 
scription ; and since that time, I have been too 
far removed to consult the works or persons likely 
to furnish information on the subject. Can any 
of your Cornish antiquarian contributors throw 
any light on the matter ? 

I have some indistinct idea that there is a paper 
on the subject in one of the annual 7ransactions 
of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society. 

J. H. A. Bone. 














Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. 


Boarding-Schools at Hackney and Bow. — From 
an early period these suburbs seem to have been 
famous for their ladies’ boarding-schools. Chau- 
cer’s Nonne had been educated at_ “ the Schole of 
Stratford atte Bow,” or in other words, the nun- 
nery there. Any particulars of these schools 
(successors probably of the nunnery) down to the 
time of The Spectator, or even later, would be by 
no means devoid of interest, Wenry T. River. 


Can Water- Drinkers become Poets ? —I believe 
it is Cratinus, who says, — 
“ Nulla placere diu, neque vivere, carmina possunt 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus.” 
Perhaps Chapman, the translator of Homer, may 
be an exception ; for Antony Wood describes him 
as a person of most reverend aspect, religious, and 
temperate; adding, with his usual acrimony, 
“qualities rarely meeting in a poet.” Some of 
your correspondents belonging to the Temperance 
‘Mueague ‘may in all probability be able, for the 
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credit of their order, to enumerate a few examples 
in contradiction of the sweeping denunciation of 
Cratinus. N.L. T. 


Rue. — In Burke’s Romance of the Forum it is 
said that during the trial of Mrs. Manning, “ the 
bench of the dock was, according to custom, 
strewn with rue.” 

What is supposed to be the origin of this cus- 
tom, and is it confined to the Central Criminal 


Cc. C. 


Colonel Cleland, Griffith, Will Honeycomb. — 
I once read that Dr. Griffith had the audacity, in 
an early number of the Monthly Review, to give a 
favourable review of Cleland’s infamous work — 
Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure, better known 
to the sellers and buyers of literary garbage under 
another name. I do not remember any authority ; 
and, so far as I have searched the Monthly Review, 
I cannot find any such article. Can any of your 
readers give me some information thereon? Was 
this book written by Addison’s “ Will Honey- 
comb,” or by his son? I have seen it attributed 
to each of them in print. Henry T. Ruzer. 


“ Athaliah” and “ Esther.” — There was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1803, a translation of Ra- 
cine’s dramas Athaliah and Esther. Who was the 
author of this translation? There is a dedication 
by the translator to the Duchess of Gordon. 

R. J. 


“ The Art of Complaisance,” &c.— In a little 
work entitled The Art of Complaisance, or the 
Means to oblige in Conversation, Lond. 1673, 
12mo., the dedication to Mr. W. B. is signed 
with the initials S.C. There is a copy in the 
Bodleian, but the compiler of the catalogue does 
not appear to have known the name of the author. 
There was a Samuel Colville, a Scotchman, who 
printed a work called the Grand Imposture, Edin. 
1673, 4to., and is better known as the author of a 
mock poem called The Whigg’s Supplication, the 
first edition of which was printed at London, 1681. 
Could this gentleman be the S. C. in question? 
Perhaps some of your readers might throw some 
light on this subject ; the work itself is an original 
treatise, not borrowed from the French, well 
written, and replete with excellent advice. The 
author is very severe on the stage plays of the 
period, and on those dramatic authors who “ say 
they write to please the humour of the age, as if 
nothing could be agreeable to us, but the seeing 
the most horrid vices of the most wretched of 
men render’d amiable under the name of vertues, 
and by discourses full of rottenness and wer 


Bor called “ Michael.” —In the north of Eng- 
land I have heard a large box called a * Michael.” 
Now one name for a large box is also “ark.” Is 
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it possible that some punster may have given this 


county 1714? Required the names of father and 


name to the box or ark because Michael is the | mother, who did he marry, and had he any issue? 


Arch-angel (Ark-angel) ? 


Henry T. River. | 


“ Matty Murray's Money.” —I heard a servant- 


girl say the other day, speaking of the growth of 
an infant, “ Aye, he’s gaining, like Matty Mur- 
ray’s money.” Upon my inquiring the source of 
this adage, she was unable to give me any further 
information on the subject, beyond “ It’s only a 
saying we have.” Iam therefore left to the in- 


ference that Matty Murray was a prudent Scotch- | 


woman, whose thrift passed into a proverb. I 
should like to know, however, whether the saying 
is a local one, or has a lodgment in other by-places 
of the land, Joun Pavin Putts. 

Haverfordwest. 

King of Spain's Sirname, Norway. — Lord 
Bacon, in his thirty-fifth essay, Of Prophecies, 
gives the prophecy : 


“ There shall be seen upon a day, 
Between the Baugh and the May, 
The black fleet of Norway,” &c. &c. 


To which he adds: 


“Tt was generally conceived to be meant ofthe Spanish | 


fleet that came in eighty-eight: for that the King of 
Spain’s sirname, as they say, is Norway.” 

Can any of your readers explain the meaning 
of this explanation? which would appear, if we 
construe strictly the words, “as they say,” to have 
in some degree satisfied Lord Bacon. I confess 
that Iam not so easily satisfied that the king’s 
sirname was “Norway.” Is an anagram a key 
to the difficulty ? 

Also what parts of the land or sea are meant 
under the names of “ Baugh” and “ May?” 

Henry T. Rizey. 


Cromwell in Ireland. — Mr. Wilde, in his Beau- 
ties of the Boyne and the Blackwater, p. 105. says : 

“Our learned friend [the late] Mr. Hardiman has 
made a collection of all the documents relating to Crom- 
well in Ireland, and it is to be hoped that the Irish 
Godapiament Society will have funds sufficient to publish 
them.” 

Is this hope, in which I heartily concur, likely 
to be realised ? Abus. 


Scipio's Shield, —1I have somewhere read that 
Scipio's shield, made of silyer, was found about 
two centuries since in the river Rhone, Is this 
the fact, and if so, where is it now? Does any 
ancient writer mention the loss of this shield ? 

Henry T. River. 


Mark Strother of Kirknewton.— Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.,” (especially Mz. Rare, 
whom I beg to thank for his courteous notice of 
the last Query on this family) furnish me with 
information respecting Mark Strother of Kirk- 
newton, in Northumberland, high sheriff for that 





ARMORIAL. 


Bonae. — Jean Louis D’Usson, Marquis de 
Bonac, was sent ambassador to Constantinople by 
the French Court in 1715. Some account is re- 
quired of him or his family, or of his embassy. 
The Armorial Général merely mentions his name. 

T. Jd. 

“ The Confusion.” — Can you inform we who is 
the translator of The Confusion, or the Wag, a 
play from the German of Kotzebue, published at 
Cambridge, 1842 ? 


Shaking in a Sheet.— A few days ago two wo- 
men were charged by another woman before the 
justices at Driffield, Yorkshire (East Riding), 
with an assault. It was alleged in defence that it 
was a custom to shake in a sheet every newly mar- 
ried woman the first time she went out to glean corn, 
which was the case with complainant. 

This custom was however held not to be a 
justification of the assault in point of law, and the 
defendants were fined 7s. 6d. each. Query, What 
is the origin of this custom, and does it exist else- 
where than on the Wolds of Yorkshire, where 
these parties resided ? Daewmor. 


Motto of Sir William Temple.—I should be 
glad to know why Sir William Temple’s portrait, 
in an edition of his Works, which I possess, two 
vols. 1740, is surmounted by the following motto 
from Lucan’s Pharsalia, ii. 381. : 


“ Servare Modum, finemque tueri, naturamque sequi ”? 
R. 8. T, 

Races at Tethury.— Can any of your readers, 
learned in old racing calendars, inform me when 
these races commenced, and if any celebrated 
horses ever ran at them? The only years I can 
find in which they were held are, July 25, 1738 ; 
July 11, 1771, when H.R.H. Henry Fred. Duke of 
Cumberland won the plate; and July 24, 1789. 
They ceased, I believe, on the enclosure of the 
Warren in 1814. TETBURIENSIS. 


Argens.— Letters by a Mrs. Argens were pub- 
lished about 1750. Query the title of the work ? 
The letters treated of literary subjects. J. Ee 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


“ Knowledge is Power.” — Who was the author, 
and in what work, of this well-known maxim? 
Lord Bacon, I think, though a leading novelist 
of the present day entertains the opposite opinion. 

ABBBA. 


{ Our correspondent’s Query has arrived at a very 
fortunate moment, The Illustrated News of Saturday last 
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contains the following communication, which shows that 
Bacon was the originator of this very popular phrase : — 


“ Knowledge is Power. — I can inform your Ventnor cor- 
respondent, ‘F. G. T.,’ whence the above aphorism is 
taken. It is from Bacon; yet, not in the Advancement of 
Learning, a8 you suppose, but from his treatise de Heeresiis, 
I met with the maxim in the course of my reading a day 
or two since, and was at once struck by the complete con- 
tradiction thus given to Sir E. B. Lytton’s too confident 
statement (in My Novel) that no such a sentence or thought 
is to be found in all Bacon’s works. The maxim, which is 
parenthetical, is in the following terms: —‘ Nam et ipsa 
scientia potestas est.’ — C, T. B., Bristol. 

“ This famous expression, the authorship of which has 
so long been a literary problem, is then at last discovered. 
It occurs in the treatise de Heresibus, i.e., on sects and 
opinions, but is not used precisely in the sense attached 
to it in the present day. Bacon is describing a sect which 
entertains particular notions on the subject of predestina- 
tion. He says they give wider limits to the knowledge 
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than to the power of God (implying that He may fore- | 


know acts without necessarily preordaining them), or 
rather, he remarks, they restrict His power of doing, more 
than His power of knowing ; for knowledge itself is a 
power. His meaning is that “the capacity to know may be 
termed a power, not that knowledge confers power. The 
following is the sentence in which it occurs: — 


* Tertius | 


gradus est eorum, qui arctant et restringunt opinionem | 


priorem tantum ad actiones humanas, que participant ex 
peccato, quas volunt substantive, absque nexu aliquo cau- 
sarum, ex interna voluntate et arbitrio humano pendere, 
statuuntque latiores terminos scientiz Dei quam potestatis, 
vel potius ejus partis potestatis Dei (nam et ipsa scientia 
potestas est) qua scit, quam ejus, qua movet et agit; ut 
presciat quedam otiose, que non predestinet et preor- 
dinet.’ ” ] 


Danish Forts in Ireland. — Where may I find 
trustworthy information respecting the Danish 
forts in Ireland? 


attention they deserve. ABHBA. 


[Consult A Discourse concerning the Danish Mounts, 
Forts, and Towers in Ireland. By 
M.D., Dublin, 4to. 1725. With illustrations. This Dis- 
course was republished in A Natural History of Ireland, 
by Dr. Gerard Boate and others. Dublin, 4to., 1755, 
Some account of the Danish forts will also be found in 
Dr. Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland, Dublin, 1790, pp. 185 
—193.] 

Meaning of “ Redchenister” in “ Domesday.” — 
This parish is thus described in that ancient re- 
cord : 

“In Langetrewes Hund. Isdem. Rog. ten. TETEBERIE 
Ibi xxiii. hide geld’. Siuuard tenuit T.R.E. In dnio 
sunt viii car. et xxxii vill’i et ii bord. et ii radchen, cum 
p’bro inter om’s hintes xiii car.” 


What is the meaning of radchen? In some trans- 
lations it is written  pedchenister ; but what office 
did this signify, and what were the duties attached 
to it ? 


[Sir Henry Ellis in his Introduction to Domesday Book, 
p. 72., states that “the description of tenantry named 
Rachenistres or we gag: appear likewise to have 
been called Rad 
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Socmen some were less free than others. Dr. Nash con- 
jectured that the Radmanni and Radchenistres were pro- 
bably a kind of freemen who served on horseback.” This 
word is also noticed by Du Cange; who says, “ De terra 
hujus manerii tenebant Radechenistres, i.e. liberi homines. 
Videntur iidem, qui Bractono Radeknights dicuntur, 
liberi scilicet homines, qui tamen arabant, herciabant, 
falcabant, metebant, &c.” See also Coke on Lyttleton, 
sect. 117. ] 


Symond’s Court Castle.— Where may I find 
particulars of Symond’s Court Castle, in the 
vicinity of Dublin? It was well known, I under- 
stand, in former days ; but a very small portion is 
now forthcoming. Is any drawing of the structure 
extant ? Apusa. 


[A view of Symond’s Court Tower, drawn by T. Cock- 
ing in 1790, will be found in Grose’s Antiquities of Treland, 
vol. i, p. 21., with a short account of this ancient struc- 
ture. ] 


Diocese of Worcester. — Where can I find what 
the boundaries of this diocese were before the 
formation of the sees of Gloucester and Bristol by 
Henry VIII. in 1541 ? Atrrep T. Lez. 


[Our correspondent will get a clue to the former 
boundaries of this diocese from the following particulars 
preserved in Thomas’s Survey of Worcester Cathedral, 
p-1. He says, “The see of Worcester was taken out of 
that of Lichfield about the year 680 or sooner. The pro- 
vince of Wiccia was allotted to it, and the bishops of it 
were called Episcopi Wicciorum, the bishops of the Wic- 
cians. It contained all Worcestershire, except sixteen 


| parishes beyond Abberley Hills, belonging to the diocese 
| of Hereford: all Gloucestershire on the east side of the 


They are curious relics of | 
early ages, and have not, I think, received the | 


Thomas Molyneux, | 


Severn, with the city of Bristol: and near the south-half 
part of Warwickshire, with the town of Warwick.” ] 


Thomas Peacock.— Information is requested 
concerning Thomas Peacock, who is commemo- 
rated in a little work entitled, — 


“The Last Visitation, conflicts, and death of Mr. 
Thomas Peacock, Batcheliar of Divinity, and Fellow of 


| Brazen-nose Colledge, late Minister of Broughton in 


Atrrep T. Lex. | 


North-hampton-shire. London, Printed for William 
Miller at the guilded Acorn near the little north doore in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1660.” 


Was he born at or near to Scotter in Lincoln- 
shire? Where is he buried? Can his age be 
ascertained ? Epwarp Peacock. 
Manor Farm, Bottesford, Brigg. 

Wood in his Fasti, Part I. 326, Bliss, states that 
homas Peacock was a Cheshireman born, and tutor to 
the famous Robert Bolton, the author of whose life (Ed- 
ward Bagshawe) doth much celebrate the said Peacock 
for his learning, and great sanctity of life and conversation. 
He was buried in St. Mary’s Church in Oxon, Dee, 1611,”] 


Eggs in Heraldry.— The other day I disco- 
vered on an old piece of plate a coat of arms 
(quartered) in which three eggs, in cups (proper, 
I suppose), occurred. Neither Gwillim, nor the 
Glossary, contain any mention of the use of such. 


» and that like the Perhaps some of your readers may be able to help 
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me. I have some suspicion that the quartering 
is of an Italian family. Mc. C. 


[We know of no such bearing in heraldry as eggs in 
cups, or eggs at all; our correspondent has probably been 
misled by some partially obliterated engraving. The 
bearings are most likely to be three sacramental cups 
having the representation of the holy wafer in them; or 
they may be three covered cups, as in the arms of Butler, 
oT indistinctly engraved, or almost worn out through 
age. 


Early Edition of Terence. —I have a copy of 
Terence printed “in imperiali ac libera urbe Ar- 
gentina, per magistrum Joannem Griininger,” in 
1496. It has a great many woodcuts. I want to 
know who the printer, “ J. G.,” was, and where 
the “ urbs ” alluded to was ? R.S. T 


[Our correspondent is the fortunate possessor of a vo- 
lume nearly as rare as it is remarkable for the highly 
?—— and singular woodcuts which it contains. It is 

e first and best of the editions printed by John Grii- 
ninger at Strasbourg on the Lower Rhine. In the Bib- 
liotheca Spenceriana, vol. ii. pp. 426—438., numerous fac- 
similes and a very elaborate description is given of it. 
Prosper Marchand, in his Dict. Hist. Typog., vol. i. pp. 
289—294., has a valuable account of the productions of 
Griininger, and places this impression as the ixth in the 
copious list of his works. ] 


Office of Filazer.—In “ N. & Q.” (2™°S. i. 46.) 
in a communication respecting Hugh Speke, I 
find the following sentence : 


“This young man (Charles Speke) was Filazer for 
Devon, Dorset, Somerset, Bristol, and Poole: an office, I 
presume, of honour and profit, as he had given 3000/. for 
mn” 


Can you tell me what the exact nature of the 
duties of a “ Filazer” was ? VESPERTILIO. 


[A filazer (from Lat. filum, Fr. file, filace, a thread) is 
an officer of the court of Common Pleas, and so called, 
because he files those writs whereon he makes out pro- 
cess. There are fourteen of those filazers in their several 
divisions and counties, and they issue all writs and pro- 
cesses upon original writs issuing out of Chancery, as well 
real as personal and mixed, returnable to that court. By 
2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 110. § 2., the filazer is declared to be 
one of the five principal officers of the plea side of the 
court, exclusive of the clerk of the pleas. Consult Tom- 
lins’s Law Dictionary, by Granger. } 


Quarterings and Origin of Grants.— When 
a man bears several quarterings on his coat of 
arms, are his younger sons entitled to bear the 
same, or to bear their paternal arms alone, with- 
out the other quarterings ? 

How can it be found out for what reason cer- 
tain arms were granted to, or assumed by, certain 
families ? R. 8. T. 

“ey the children, males and females, of any person en- 
titled to quarterings are equally entitled to bear whatever 
their father was entitled to bear. There is no distinction 
made between elder and younger sons. It is not always 
stated in grants of arms why certain bearings are adopted 
by the grantee; sometimes in cases of public services, or 
to commemorate particular family circumstances, the 
reason and motive are stated, but ordinarily not so. } 
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Replies, 
THE OLD HUNDREDTH, BY WHOM COMPOSED. 
(2™ §. ii. $4. 317.) 


Iam amazed that Mr. J. W. Parutpes cannot 
see the resemblance between Luther and the 
Huguenot. To trace the unlike in the like, and 
the like in the unlike, is not always easy, but to 
make a labour of seeing the like in the like ap- 

ars very strange. In Bach's Chorals, edited by 
Dr. Becker, 1831, the Luther tune in diverse 
shapes appears in pp. 8. 13. 67. 155. and 171. I 
refer Mr. Puiurrs to pp. 13. and 155., in which 
are the tunes numbered 14. and 268. I take G 
major as the key-tone and the bass from Bach's 
arrangement. ‘The first, third, and fourth lines 
of the Old Hundredth will be found in the tune 
numbered 14. For example: 


First Line. 





Air - + GIG|F/E|D|G/AIB] 

Bas - - GJE|B|C|DIE|DIG | 

This line is identical with the old Hundredth. 
Third Line. 


G|AIBIAT|G|E |F [GI] 
G/D|G|C | B|Csh.| Dsh.| E | 

In the Luther tune the a marked with the aste- 
risk is G, and the antepenultimate and penultimate 
sound £ and F appear in the alto part of Bach’s 
arrangement ; and it is manifest the composer of 
the Old Hundredth produces the variation by an- 
swering the ascent to the third of the key-sound 
with a descent to the third below the key-sound. 

Fourth Line. 
D|B|GtI|A|C|]B/A|G |] 
BIE|G |F|E|D{|D|G 4 

With the exception of the a this line is identical 
with the true form of the fourth line of the Old 
Hundredth. 

For the second line of the Old Hundredth turn 
to No. 268., another and expanded version of 
Luther’s tune. In the first bar of the second line 
of this tune appear the following sounds, which I 
transpose from the key of c to that of e: 

BIB [BIA 
G/DshyE|C 

The second half of this second line of the Old 
Hundredth will be found in the tenth and eleventh 
bars of this version of Luther : 

GiC| B {A} 
B/A|DE|A ] 

It must be noticed that the bass of Bach to 
Luther's tune runs throughout the four lines of 
the Old Hundredth without any change. 

The abbreviation sh. stands for the word sharp. 

It is certain that if any man take one whole line 
from the tune of another composer to eke out a 
short composition of four lines, he must have that 
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tune very clearly in recollection, and the resem- 
blances cannot be considered accidental. I dislike 
the tune upon its artistic demerits. The fourth 
sound in the first line, &, is a false rythmic accent. 
The fourth sound in the second line, a, is the same 
with the concluding sound of that line, and a great 
blot. The fourth sound of the third line, and also 
the fourth line, a, is the same as in the previous 
line, and a still greater blot. The accented suc- 
cession of the sound A no less than four times in a 
short tune consisting only of eight accents cannot 
be defended on any principle of musical art; but 
these objections do not apply to the tune in its 
original rhythm, which, being a French creation 
out of the Iambic trimeter, is offensive to English 
notions of the march of the choral or hymn tune. 

H. J. Gauntretr. 

8. Powys Place, Oct. 21, 1856. 


“ CARMINA QUADRAGESIMALIA.” 
(2™ §. ii, 312.) 


I have to thank Mr. Gunner for the trouble 
which he has so kindly taken in forwarding a list 
of the authors of the poems in the 2nd vol. of 
Carmina Quadragesimalia to “N.& Q.” The 
first name on his list is, I imagine, the celebrated 
one of — 

“William Markham, born in 1719-20, who was edu- 
cated at Westminster, and Ch. Ch., and for fourteen 
years Head Master of Westminster, from 1750 to 1764; 

e was afterwards Dean of Rochester, which he vacated 
after the short period of two years for the Deanery of 
Ch. Ch. In 1771, he was consecrated Bishop of Chester, 
and in 1777, translated to the Archbishoprick of York, 
which he held until the period of his death, a.p. 1806, 
and lies buried in the Cloisters at Westminster. Dr. 
Markham was also tutor to George IV.” 

It is matter of doubt with me whether the 
third name on the list, that of Impey, be that of 
Sir Elijah Impey, of whom Macaulay speaks. in 
such severe terms of censure in his celebrated 
essay on Warren Hastings. Impey had been a 
schoolfellow of Hastings at Westminster, circa 
1742, under the mastership of Dr. Nicoll, and 
when Vincent Bourne, of classic fame, was one of 
the ushers (who does not recollect the Latin 
poems of Vinny Bourne, “ Cicindela, Cornicula,” 
and his pupil Cowper's English version of them ?) ; 
but I do not know whether he was at Christ 
Church, Sir Elijah Impey went to India as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The date of 
the second volume of the Carmina Quadragesi- 
malia is 1748, 

Lord Stormont was perhaps a nephew of Lord 
Mansfield. 

If my conjectures are wrong I hope some of 
your numerous readers will rectify them: at any 
rate, I heartily concur in Mr. Gunner's wish, 
“that some one may be found willing to tell us 





something of men whose youthful efforts gave 
such promise of future eminence.” The poems 
are so beautiful, and replete with elegance, that it 
is much to be regretted they are comparatively so 
little known. Oxontgnsis. 





The following list of the authors of the first 
volume of Carmina Quadragesimalia may be in- 
teresting to some of your readers. It is taken 
from a copy once the property of Elijah Impey, 
Faculty student of Christ Church, son of the cele- 
brated Sir Elijah, and nephew of Dr. James Im- 
pey. The names given in the second volume vary 
in some instances from those given by Mr. Gun- 
NER, and in other instances the names of the 
authors are given where they do not seem to have 
been assigned in his copy. I have placed an aste- 
risk over those numbers in vol. i. where a double 
authorship is pointed out: 


Anonymous. 7. 15, 16. 19. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 30, 31. 39. 57, 
58. 60, 61, 62, 63. 65, 66. 77,78. 81. 83, 84. 89. 91. 93, 94. 
99, 100, 101. 107, 108. 111, 112. 121. 126. 134. 141. 146, 
147. 156, 157. 160. 170. 172. 176. 189, 193, 194. 199. 205. 
209. 214, 

Bramstone. 1. 13. 18. 41. 56. 169*. 

Terry. 2. 206. 

Stanyan. 3*. 35. 37. 201. 

E. Smith. 3*. 14. 43*, 95. 

Welborn, 4. 

Stratford. 5, 152*. 

Manaton. 6. 185*. 

Cade. 8. 52. 165. 

Wigan, Jun. 10. 75*. 82. 120. 130. 138, 155. 197*. 203. 210. 

G. Wigan. 11, 12. 50, 51. 67. 102, 114, 140, 185*. 192. 
208, 215. 

Burton. 17. 

Lee. 20. 45. 54. 59. 125*. 142. 166. 181. 188. 

Este. 26. 143. 171. 173. 213*. 

Forrester. 27. 38, 70. 72. 91. 109. 164. 178. 183. 196. 

Booth, 28, 113. 158, 159, 163, 187. 

Thomas. 29*. 33, 34. 40. 85. 105*. 123*, 125*, 151. 177. 190. 

Davis. 29*. 87. 115. 

Haslam. 32. 74. 76. 122. 127. 

rnipe, sen. 36, 48. 92%. 131. 

Alsop. 42. 128*. 145. 204. 

Adams, 43*, 

Sealy. 44. 

Manton. 47. 

Warren. 49. 

Battely. 53. 

W. Jones. 55. 96. 161, 162. 

L. Stevens. 64. 150. 195*. 

Wainwright. 68. 105*. 136. 

Bold. 69. 184*. 

Tollet. 71. 

Sherman, 73. 12 

Trelawney. 75*. 

Sutton. 79. 97.1 

Palmer. 80. 90. 

Gregory. 86. 133. 202, 212. 

Sainsbury. 88. 

Fanshuw. 106. 149, 174, 

Stephens. 98. 169. 

Le Hunte. 104. 

Friend. 116. 137. 

Wyatt. 118, 135. 

Smalridge, 119. 179, 184*. 


103. 


148. 


8*. 
92*. 98*, 110. 123". 124. 197*. 200, 213*, 
17. 


195*. 
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Langford. 129. 
Geast. 132. 182. 191. 
Newton. 139. 
Wright. 144. 
Harrington. 152. 
Fowlhes. 153. 
Kimberly. 154. 
Dowdeswell. 167. 186. 
Prescott. 168, 198. 
Stone. 175. 211. 
Russell. 180 


Kemp, 212. f 
In the following instances my copy varies from 
Mr. Guywer’s list in vol. ii. : 


Wilcocks, 14. 88. 143, 
Bruce. 14. 85, 86. 89. 99. 
Stormont. 16. 89. 121. 128. 187. 
Impey. 17. 94. 109. 112. 132. 145, 146, 160. 
Sharpe. 29. 161. 
Hay, 80. 36, 
Keith. 49. 62, 63. 65, 66. 72. 
Lewis, 64, 152. 

. 78. 
Shynner. 102. 
Harley. 110. 
Reclingfield. 114. 


Varnan. 135. 


There is another variation, viz.: my copy gives | 


Jubb, instead of Tubb, as the name of the author 
of several, 38, &c. Jubb is probably the correct 
name, as I find by the Alumni Westmonasterienses, 
George Jubb was at Christ Church at “So 

. N.C. 





SARAH ISDELL. 
(2™ S. ii. 288.) 

I perfectly recollect this lady, about whom R. J. 
inquires. It would be much to say I knew her, 
inasmuch as I was a child of some six or seven 
— old, when, “about fifty years since,” she 
ived as governess in the family of my uncle, a 
baronet in the South of Ireland. She had then 
the (to us children awful) repute of having written 
a book! and the prestige of being the “ niece of 
Oliver Goldsmith” (whose “ Deserted Village,” 
be sure, formed part of our best-loved recitation 
tasks). Altogether she was an exalted and won- 
derful personage in our little eyes ; and yet after- 
reflection inclines me to doubt if her learning or 
abilities were of a superior order, and to suspect 
that her own education had not been very com- 
plete or systematic. She was, lowever, very 
sprightly and witty; and had a measure of the 
Goldsmith-ean facility in rhyming, of which I 
possess some specimens. I remember, that during 
one severe winter a mock poetic warfare was 
carried on in a daily interchange of notes be- 
tween Miss Isdell and my own father, who pos- 
sessed a very pleasant poetic taste and style. In 
& severe season, every alternate day a missive was 


sent through sludge and snow, and read aloud to 





} 





| him the bulk of his property. 





the after-dinner circles of two houses, to the great 
delight of large and small folk, — concerning most 
of whom, when I ask now “ Where are they all ?” 
an echo answers, “ Where?” I keep this poetic 
correspondence, abounding in local family and 
temporary allusions ; all very pungent and plea- 
sant when written, but most of them by lapse of 
time become now vapid and pointless. Miss Is- 
dell’s share of the correspondence was sprightly 
enough, but here and there shows traces of the 
then not uncommon feminine failing of an early 
neglect of the spelling-book. And in no par- 
tiality I say, that her poetry was but of mediocre 
quality, and my father’s far better. 
Miss Isdell had left this situation before the 
ear 1811, and did not, I think, long survive the 
fast date mentioned by R. J., namely, 1825. In 
this, however, I may be mistaken. We used to 
hear of her at intervals, as making fresh literary 
ventures in novels of the “ Minerva press” stamp, 
but she never achieved a “success.” “Scott's” 
and Sarah Austin’s style of novel came to throw 
poor Sarah Isdell’s books into the shade; and, 
except for the curious in such works, they have 
probably long since gone to — 
“ Wrap the tart—or feed the moth.” 
A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Bensley the Actor (1* 8. iv. 115.) — Your cor- 
respondent Tes Bes, amongst other inquiries re- 
specting the Bensley family, inquires whether 
Bensley the actor was any relation of Sir William 
Bensley, Bart., a Director of the East India 
Company, who died in 1809? I can inform Tre 
Bze (unless you think too long a time has elapsed 
since his Query, which I only noticed lately) that 
Sir William was the uncle of the actor, and left 
TeEacue. 


Largesse (1* 8. ix. 408.) — So recently as 1826, 
it was the custom at Croydon, when a grand or 
special jury was discharged, for the mob to follow 
the jurymen, shouting largesse, in expectation of 
a scramble for silver. Henry T. Riney. 


Saguntum Sword Blades (2™ S. ii. 172.) — Only 
the other day I noticed that an inquirer, assuming 
the signature of Cacaporg, asks “ when Sahagun 
was celebrated as a manufactory of swords ?” “Fhe 
reason for this Query, he thus explains : 

“TI recently became possessed of an apparently very 
old blade, of admirable temper, very narrow and long, 
something like a claymore. On the blade is engraved 
* SAHAGVN,’ with several flourishes round it, and two or 
three stars.” 


And adds: 
“ I believe Sahagun to be the ancient Saguntum, where 
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the first hostilities occurred between Hannibal and the 
Romans, and more recently distinguished as being the 
scene of a cavalry engagement during the Peninsular 


” 


war. 

Murviedro is the Saguntum of the ancients, and 
its situation a league from the Mediterranean, or 
four from Valencia. Population, 5,500. At the 
opening of the Peninsular war, the place was for- 
tified and garrisoned in the best manner circum- 
stances would allow. In Sept. 1811, it was be- 
sieged by Suchet, aided by Habert and Harispe, 
when the invaders were repulsed. Driven to the 
last extremity, the garrison subsequently surren- 
dered. ‘This is the only important event that 
occurred. ‘There is not a municipal, or other re- 
cord, to show that sword blades, in any quantity, 
were ever manufactured there. 
not favourable, as no steel can be had there. 

Sahagun is a small town in the province of 
Leon, fifteen leagues from Valladolid; where, on 
Dee. 21, 1818, in a brilliant action, Moore de- 
feated a corps of French cavalry, and established 
himself in the place, finding that Napoleon was 
coming down upon him. The district of Sahagun 
is exclusively agricultural; and by no historian is 
it mentioned that the town was ever celebrated 
for the manufacture of side-arms, like Bilboa, and 
other places in the Basque provinces, where the 


best metal and expert workmen always abounded. | 


VIATOR. 
Oxford. 


The locality is- 
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Square. But in order to save your correspon- 
dent trouble, I can inform him that Mr. Cooper is 
a barrister, and was admitted at Lincoln's Inn as 
such on June 10, 1831. He obtained his degree 
of B.A. at Oxford; and he wrote two other 
dramas,—one called Mokanna, and the other 
Zopyrus, the Hero of Persia. And I imagine he 
wrote no more than the two above named; and 
the other referred to by your correspondent, as in 
his dedication of Zopyrus, he describes it as his 
third and last attempt. This last drama was acted 
at Norwich on Feb. 13, 1844, and was published 
by Matchett & Co. at Norwich, price 2s., in three 
Acts. Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 


Mcetto for an Index (2 §. i. 413.) — Would 
the following serve your correspondent as a motto 
for his index ? 

“ Sov 7d unview euol.” — Eurip. Suppl., v. 98. 
From my own budget of these small wares a 
sample or two may amuse some of your readers ; 
1, “"Avip éore Tdptos évOdde codds.” — Plat. Apol. Soer, 
might, years ago, have been written over the en- 
trance of Hatton Parsonage. 
2, “Gaiverar wor Kijvos ivos Geotow 
éupev wvyp.” — Fragm. Suppl. 
the admirers of a late tragedian, or of the hero of 
Ghuznee, might equally adopt. 
3. “ Quicquid habes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus.” — Hor. i. 27. 17. 


Myosotis palustris, or Forget-me-not (2™ S. i. | Inscription for a Romanist confessional. 


270.) — Henry IV. of England (when Duke of 


Hereford, I believe,) assumed this flower as his 
emblem, with the motto, Souviens de moi, “ Re- 
member me.” ‘This is probably ¢he origin of the 
name “ Forget-me-not,” inquired for by your cor- 
respondent. See Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of Richard II. and Henry IV. 

Henry T. Rivey. 


“ No pent-up Utica,” §c. (1* S. xi. 503.) —The 

lines, correctly written, read thus : 
“ No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours,” 

and are part of an Epilogue to Cato, written in 
1778 by Jonathan Mitchell Sewall of Massachus- 
setts. ‘The entire poem is to be found in Duyck- 
inck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, vol. i. 
pp. 286, 287. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Wm. Cooper (2™ 8. ii. 307.) —In reply to R. 
J.’s Query respecting this gentleman, I beg to say 
that if he writes to Wm. Cooper, Esq., or Carlos 
Cooper, Esq., his brother barristers-at-law, Nor- 
wich, he will get all the information‘he requires : 
but if he chooses, he can see or communicate with 
the gentleman himself in London, at 3. Church- 
yard Court, or 13. Grenville Street, Brunswick 








4. If your correspondent (2™ S. i. 468.) dis- 
covers the hippotaph of “Sorrel,” he may be 


| disposed to write on it, topnrc kava xalriev, Hipp. 


12. 37., while for William the Conqueror’s horse 
might be applied, with one word altered : 


“ Incessit per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” — Hor, 2. 1. 6. 


5. “ Solliciti jaceant, terraque premantur iniqua 
In longas orbem qui secuere vias.” 
Ov. Am, 2. 16. 15. 


So would the late Col. Sibthorpe and other ene- 
mies to railroads have said. 


6. “ Organa semper 
In manibus.” — Juvenal, vi. 379. 


Heading for letters to The Times from fretful old 
gentlemen complaining of street music. 


7. “"Evyn Kai véa,” 

The smart old maid-ewe dressed lamb fashion. 

8 “ ixiov ddxovti ye Oupo,” 

A candidate for the voluntary theological at Cam- 
bridge, now made compulsory as a step to ordi- 


| nation. 


If word-quibbling is allowed : 
9. “ Alter erit tum Tiphys.” 
The Commissioners of Sewers read T'yphus. 
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10. “Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro.” d 


Ducrow would have substituted himself for Teucer 
to timid pupils in rough riding. 
1k “ Procul omnis absit 
Clamor et ira.” 
If written claymore, would have suited a Highland 
hostel in the olden time. Erriaizs. 
Stamford. 


Which is Quercus the Robur ? (2™ S. ii. 309.) — 
Sir William Hooker and Dr. Arnott, in the sixth 
edition of The British Flora, designate Q. pedun- 
culata as Q. Robur a; and Q. sessiliflora as Q 
Robur £. 

It is not fair upon your general readers to give 
them long extracts from printed books; nor would 
it be consistent with your title, “Norzs anp 
Queries,” to publish them at length; but I am 
glad of an opportunity of conveying information 
to your correspondents, and at the same time 
placing on record in your pages several passages 
whence information on this question of the value 
of the two species (or varieties, be they which 
they may) can be derived. I therefore refer him 
to Evelyn's Silva, edit. 1786, vol. i. pp. 67. et seq. ; 
Selby’s British Forest Trees, 1842, pp. 243. 246. 
et seq.; Low on Landed Property, 1844, p. 577.; 
Gardener's Chronicle, 1841, pp. 3, 4. 70. 102. 344, 
735. 812. 843.; 1842, 5. 723.; 1844, 53. 335. 450. 
736.; 1845, 471, 655. 705. 721. 737. 818. 837. 
856, 857.; 1854, 40.; 1855, 104. 696. 728. 742. 
756. 803. 821. 854.; 1856, 51. 102. 134, 191. 283. 
405. 454. 518. I would observe also, that the 
mere noting the single character whether the 
acorns are stalked or sessile, will not suffice to 
distinguish the species or variety. The petioles 
of the leaves must also be noted, which in Q. 
pedunculata are almost obsolete, and of a reddish- 
—_ colour; while in Q. sessiliflora they are 
ong and of a yellowish-green colour. If this 
character is not attended to, the tree may prove to 
be a mere variety or subvariety of Q. pedunculata. 

Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


I have always understood that the Quercus 
robur had the minority; and as far as my ob- 
servation has gone, in Devonshire, the Quercus 
sessilis is the far more abundant variety. 

CincUMNAVIGATOR. 


Death at Will (2™* §. ii. 147.) — One of the re- 
corded cases of this kind is that of Jerom Cardan, 
described by himself in his work De Rerum Va- 
rietate. Not having the book to refer to, I copy 
Bayle’s quotation of the passage (Dict. “ Car- 
dan”): 

—— “Quoties yolo, extra sensum quasi in extasim 

eadess Sentio dum eam ineo, ac (ut veriis 





ae facio, juxta cor quandam separationem, quasi anima 
abscederet, totique corpori res hec communicatur, quasi 
ostiolum quoddam aperiretur. Et initiam hujus est a 
capite, maximé cerebello: diffunditurque per totam dorsi 
spinam, vi magna continetur: hocque solum sentio, quod 
sum extra meipsum, magnaque quadam vi paululum me 
contineo.” 

Mr. Couch in his Zustrations of Instinct refers 
to this case, and that of Col. Townshend, and 
another mentioned by St. Augustine, and con- 
siders this extraordinary faculty of voluntary 
eestasy to be analogous to that which he supposes 

F. 


to be exercised by hybernating animals. 


Premature Interments (2™ §. ii. 278.) — Some 
account of Dr. Graham and his assistant, Lady 
Hamilton, is given in an amusing collection called 
Professional Anecdotes, or Area of Medical Lite- 
rature, 3 vols. 12mo., London, vol. i. p. 22. 

H. B., F.R.C.S. 

Warwick. 


Etymology of “ Fellow” (2™ 8. ii. 285.) — In 
confirmation of Mr. Bares’s derivation of this 
word, see Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary, 
London, 1650: 

“ Un gentil falot. A trimme mate, sweet youth, fine 
fellow indeed ; a good companion sure ; (ironically, or with 
an ironical allusion to our word goodfellow). 

“ Falotement. Good-fellow-like.” 

Curis. Roperts. 

South Place, Norwood. 


Proportion of Males and Females (2™ S. ii. 
268.) — What is the fact as to the census of Eu- 
rope, I cannot say; and it is not much to the 
purpose, as far as the Mormonite argument for 
polygamy is concerned. That each man is in- 
tended by his Maker to have but one wife is 
Ome clear to all whose eyes are not wilfully 

linded; from the fact, that the birth of males 
and females is nearly equal. Last week, the 
Registrar-General gives the return of births in 
London : boys 828, girls 768. 

I know several sad cases of Mormon delirium 
in this country. One poor man, whom I have 
known for years, has been swindled out of nearly 
all his little property, the savings of an industrious 
life; and when he refused to give up the last 
home he had left, he was, in great form, turned 
out of the society. His eyes are now open, when 
he finds himself an old man and destitute. 

A. Horr Wurre. 

Oct. 12. 


Rufus, or the Red King (2™ S. ii. 269.) — This 
romance was written by Mr. James Gregor 
Grant, author of Madonna Pia, and other poems. 
I have seen a presentation copy, in the inscription 
on which Mr. Grant acknowledges the authorship. 

8S. H. 

Edinburgh. 
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Husbands authorised to beat their Wives (2™ S. 
ii. 108, 219. 297.) — Perhaps the following curious 
extract in connexion with this subject may be 
worth recording in “ N. & Q.:” 

“ Wife-beating advocated by a Clergyman, §c.— A very 
large number of wife-beating cases have recently been 
brought before the magistrates at Whitehaven, where 
there exists a sect of professing Christians who propagate 
the opinion that the practice is in accordance with the 
word of God. The Rev. Geo. Bird, formerly rector of 
Cumberworth, near Huck lersfield, has established himself 
there, and drawn together a congregation; and within 
the last few weeks it has transpired that he holds the 
doctrine that it is perfectly scriptural for a man to beat 
his wife. About six weeks ago, James Scott, a member 
of Mr. Bird’s congregation, was summoned by his wife for 
brutally beating her because she refused to attend the 
same place of worship that he did. When before the 
magistrates, Mrs. Scott said she had no wish her hus- 


Rustington is a fine church, and I regret that I 
| have not been able to recover more of its history. 
PAaTONcE. 


band should be punished if he would promise not to ill- | 


use her badly again. When asked by the magistrates 
whether he would make the requisite promise, he refused, 
saying, ‘Am I to obey the laws of God, or the laws of 
man ?’ As he would not give the promise, the magis- 
trates committed him to prison for a month, with hard 
labour. The Rev. Mr. Bird has since delivered a course 
of lectures on the subject of Scott’s conviction. He con- 
tends that it is a man’s duty to rule his own household ; 
and if his wife refuse to obey his orders, he is justified, ac- 
cording to the law of God, in beating her in order to en- 
force obedience.” — The Examiner, Oct. 11. 1856, 
Vox. 
Rustington Church (2™ S. ii. 310.) — The 
foundation of this church is not recorded, except 
by the presumed date of its most ancient portions. 
It did not exist when Domesday Book was com- 
piled, a.p. 1080 — 1086; but Rustyntone is men- 
tioned in Pope Nicolas’ Taxation made in a.p. 
1291, at which time the tower and the south 
range of the nave may have been erected about a 
century; at least, they bear the character of 
Richard I.’s age, when the Norman style was be- 
ginning to y ield to the Early English. The chan- 
cel is in the latter style, and may be some thirty 
years more recent than the earlier building. The 
north range of the nave, the north aisle, and the 
projection at the east end of the latter, are in the 
Perpendicular style, and erected early in Henry 
VIL’s reign, though their respective ages differ a 
little. The south aisle has been rebuilt 
Dallaway’s time, One porch in an unusual posi- 
tion at the west end, and another on the north 
side, are both ancient. There are the remains of 
an exquisite piscina in the building, at the east 
end of the north aisle, and also a squint com- 
manding the east end of the chancel, which would 
lead to the suy yposition that this erection had once 
been a ch: ontry, where masses were 
memory of some deceased benefactor ; 
have been intended also as an enlargement of the 
church for the accommodation of his family. Near 
to the opening of the squint in the chancel are 
the remains of the rood-loft stair, and there is 
another squint on the south side. Altogether 


since | 





said to the | 
‘but it may | 


Hillier Family (2 S. i. 53.) —Is not this a 
form of the word Hellyer, a not uncommon family 
name in Devonshire? where it has the meaning 
also of “ tiler,” so far as I can recollect. 

Henry T. River. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Our worthy publishers, Messrs. Bell & Daldy, have 
just issued a couple of volumes which we are sure will be 
welcome, not only to readers for amusement, to whom 
they are more especially addressed, but also to those who 
read for information. They are entitled, Stories by an 
Archeologist and his Friends; and we cannot perhaps 
give a better idea of their contents than by describing 
what the stories are, and by whom they are related: 


| first premising that they form a series of pretty pic- 


tures illustrative of the poetry —real, deep poetry — 
which lurks in the apparently dry study of Archeology ; 
and that they are set in a pleasant framework, pe rhaps 
not altogether fictitious, which makes them the result of 
the meetings of a knot of friendly antiquaries assembled 
at Rome. The stories are: —I. The Bibliophilist’s Story : 
The Lost Books of Livy. WU. The Botanist's Story: The 
Crimson Drop. Til. The Numismatist’s Story: The 
Pentadrachm of Ptolemy. IV. The English Archeologist’s 
First Story: Discoverers and their Persecutors. V. The 
Surgeon’s Story: The Imperial Barber. V1. The Young 
Painter’s Story: The Student of the Vatican. VII. The 
Biographer’s Story: The Field of May. VIII. The 
Spaniard’s Story: The Auletes (a Numismatic anecdote). 
IX. The Archeologist’s Second Story: The Figure in the 
Tapestry. And, lastly, X. The Spaniard’s Second Story : 
The Manola of Puerto de Santa Maria, 

While on the subject of archxological works, we may call 
attention to one which has long been waiting our notice, 
but to which we have felt ourselves unable to do justice 
within the limited space which we can affurd to such 
subjects. It is entitled The lost Solar System of the An- 
cients discovered yy John Wilson; and two volumes more 
closely filled with mathematical calculations based on 
antiquarian reading, and illustrative of subjects of deep 
interest to the antiquary, the historian, and, indeed, the 
general reader it would be hard to find, 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Mawxxrwo’s Sermons. Vol. I. 
Tavern’ s Paysicat Taro ny ov ANOTHER Lire. 
Novum Onoanum. Translated by Peter Shaw, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. Vols. 12mo. London, 1802. 
#e* Letters, ng particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to 
sent to Messrs. Bece. & Dacor, Publishers of * NOTES So 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 








Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad< 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Coaticrsm Disrtaveo. London. 12mo. 1718, 

Tur Contian. W2mo. London, 1729. 

Key vo ree Derctap. 12mo0. London, a728. 
Drrro urro Second Edition. 29. 
Drrro Drrro Third Edition. 





1733. 


Lire or Dn. Marrarw Tinpat. 8vo. 


Wanted by William J. Th >. Moly well Street, Millbank, 
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w estimin: ters 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[294 S. No 44., Nov. 1. 56, 





Editions were published at Vienna, 


Sziven's Mansons Agonvartsawa, Small sto. 1629. 
Wanted by Rev. F. Parker, Luffincot, Devon. 


Wonxs or Ricarpe spe 8. Vicros. 


Lovpow’s Sunveean Hoaricutrvawr, Parts 5, 6. 8, 9, 10. Published by 
Wm. Smith 

Queenan Parts 1. to 5. 12, 13. 15. to 17. 19, 22, 23. 26, 187. 
192. to 196. 

Brac awe, 1836, Feb., Sept., . Dec. 

mena Wy ented by Ti Thos. Hodgson, Stationer, Liverpool. 


Review. 


Las Case's Memoras or Naroteon. 

Orr1ons anv Ponrcres or Naroneon. 

Maamont's hag Emrimes. 3 Vols. 

Greveert's Fr ppanenre - or Waa. 
ortion of Jomini's orks, 

Mm ... Expeorriow acatnst Kawa. Translated by Morrell. 

Counrates anovt rar Casetran ano Aras Seas. Maddox. 

Awrti-Jacoom on Weenty Apveatisen. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Peneivat's Hirrorarnoioey. 2 Vols. 8vo. Longman. 

Aciwon’s Lire or Mantaonoven. 

Gewenat Yossor’s Acomes. Translated. 

Seranare Treatise on Wan rnom rue Encrctor@pta Barrannica. 


Wanted by Walford Brothers, 320, Strand. 


avo. Colburn. 
Unabridged. 
Containing a Translation of a 


Boane’s Hisroay or rue Commowens. Vol. TV. 1836. 
Awrigorties or Sr. Peren’s Anagzy, Westminster, 
Edition. 1722. 
Wanted by James Coleman, Bookseller, 22. High Street, Bloomsbury, 
- London. 


London, Third 


Aatices tao Carrespanvents, 


| _ In consequence of the number of Quenres, Queares wirn Answers, and 
| Rercies ro Miwon Qveains, waiting for insertion we have been compelled 
| to postpone until mext week that portion of the Noras on Cunt, prepared 
for the present number, which shows How Curll was punished by the 
Westminster Scholars, and to abridge our usual Nores on Boos. 


A.A.D. Has our Correspondent any part of the Volume of which 
he is in want? Where can we address a private letter to him 
F.8. T. (Carlisle.) The line 
“ Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum,” 
is found in Cyllenius’ Commentary on Tibullus, 1493. See our ist 8, x, 
p. 235. 


Erxaara. — 2nd 8. 
corax ;" p. 291. col. 1. 1. 
col. 1. 1. 41., for “ Luxembourg " 


li, 284. col. 1. 1. 16., for “ 
7., for * St. Coin ” 
read“ Villeroi. 
“Nores ano Qvenies” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
eliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


Lycorax” read“ Sy. 
read “ St. Colm ;"" p. 338, 


Inpex ro rae Fiast Serres. As this is now publish l, and the ime 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as des copies would do 
well to intimate their wish to their respective bookse Te rs without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bert. & Daxoy, will forward copies by post on 
receipt ofa Post Office Order for Five Shillings. 

“ Norges anv Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stomped | weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthiy. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded dire 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped « iti m 
Quenres”™ (including a very copious Index) is ¢ 
pence for six months, which may he paid by Post "Offic e Order, drawn in 
Savour of the P’ ublisher, Mr. Grornos Bat, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


” 





desirous of 





zu X9STEADS, BATHS, AND 

AMPS. WILLIAM 8&8 BURTON 
Ae six LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted 
exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 


sible test can it be 
silver. 


all comparison the very best article next to 
sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as 
distinguished 


Fiddle or Thread or 
Old Silver Brunewick King’s 
Pattern. 


, , Q 
HOTOGRA PHY. — MESSRS. 
T. OTTEWILL. & CO., Wholesale. Re- 
and Export PHOTOGR APHIC APPA- 
TUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Sonam, 
London, beg to inform the 
generaily, that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 


by no pos- : 
from real oa, 
Caledonian Road, 
Trade and Public 


Pattern. Pattern. 


ked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ~ 128. Gd. to 1297. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from - 7s. 6d. to 5i. 15s. each. 
Lamps ( Moderateur), 
from - Gs. Od. to 6. 6s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oi 4s. 8d. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.— 

/ The most varied Assortment of TABLE 
CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on 
SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices 
thet are remunerative only because of the 
largeness of the sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled 
Table Knives, with high shoulders, lis. per 
dozen ; Desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 
le. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 19. to 26*. per dozen; ex'ra fine, 
ivory, 32e.; if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s, ; 
white bone Table Knives, 7s. 6¢. per dozen ; 
Desserts, Se. 6¢.; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
| horn Te Knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; 
Desserts, Ge. ; rvers, 2s. 6¢.; black wood- 
handled Table Knives and Forks, és. per doz. ; 
Table § from ts. each. The largest Stock 
in existence Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
Plated Fish Carvers. 
fac PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 

for SILVER. The REAL NICKE 

LVER, introduced : 
1 TAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
Patent of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond 


Table Spoons and 

Forks, per doz. - 38% 
Dessert ditto and 

ditto, per doz -e. .. 
Tea ditto, per doz. - 1&s. « Sis. «eo We. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet and Liqueur 
Frames, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at propor- 

| tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 

by the patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL 
PLATED. 


Os. 


She. .. 


NOT 


Fiddle. 
Table Spoons and 
Forks, per doz. - 
Dessert ditto and 
ditto, per doz. © 10s. .. Ble «- 
Tea ditto, perdoz.- 5s. lls. 
The late additions to these extensive pre- 
mises (already by far the largest in Europe), 
are of such a character that the entire of Eight 
Houses is devoted to the ~~ lay of the most 
On stock of GENERAL HOUSE 
IRON MONGERY (incindieg Cutlery, Nickel 
Silver, Bypted Goods. Baths, Brushes, Turnery, 
Lamps. Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bec iding, and ‘Bedhanging rs), so arranged in 
Sixteen Large Show Rooms as to afford to 
parties furnishing facilities in the selection of 
goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent (per Post) Free. 


OXFORD STRE ET; pd 
TEWM : 
PE RRY 8 ‘P L ACES 


220. 


Thread. 
12%. .. 


King’s. 


2s. .. We. 
25. 
12s. 


la. 2. and 3, 
5. and 6. 


Established 


39. 


le . Eo. 





prortoe® APHTIC POR- 
RAITS OF LITERARY MEN. By 
DR. DIAMOND, F.S.A. 


MESSRS. RELL & DALDY have the plea- 
sure of announcing that they have received 
copies of the following Photographic Portraits 
by DR. DIAMOND, which may now be had, 
price 3s. 6d. each : 

SIR HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S 
Society of Antiquaries. 
The REV. DR. MAJOR, of Kine’ * College. 

PETER CUNNINGIIAM, A. 
The EDITOR OF “NOTES AND ‘ew E- 
RIES.” 


, Director of the 


London : BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 


LBUMENIZED PAPER 

carefully prepared by R. W. THOMAS, 
Chemist, &c., 19. Pall Mall. Five Shilling 
Sample Quires of this paper put up in suitable 
cases a4 —posins. can be had on receipt of 
6s. 6d... mps or Post Office Order 
te RIC fi. {kD Ww THOMAS 


por IGRA PHY. ~ — Gratis. _ 
MR. THOMAS'’S enlarged paper of in- 
structions for the use of his preparation of 
Collodion, “ Xylo-Todide of Silver,” sent Free 
on receipt of Two Stamps for Postage ; or may 
| be had bound, on receipt of Sixteen Stamps. 
Address, R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &c., 
10. Pall Mall. 


nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute with despate ~ any 
orders they may be favoured with. — a- 
terials anc orkmanship of the first ‘clean, 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 


Just published, Sreent 3 E dition, ls. 


JRACTIC AL ‘PHOTOGR A- 
PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple directions for the production 
of Portraits and Views by the agency of Light, 
including the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, 
Waxed Paper and Positive Paper Processes. to 
which is added a paper on the method of taking 
Stereoscopic Pictures, and also one on “ Fail- 
ures, their Causes and Remedies,’’ by Charles 
A. Long. 
Published by BLAND & LONG, Photographic 
Apparatus Makers, and Operative Chemists, 
153. Fleet Street, London. 


; per Post, 


Just published. 
LAND & LONG’S NEW IL- 
) LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND 
MATERIALS, may be had on application, or 
in course of Post. 
153. Fleet Street, London. 


Just published. 


YLAND & LONG’S NEW IL- 
LUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUE 

OF PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS AND 
MATERIALS, may be had on application, or 


in course of Post 


153. Fleet Street, 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL 
cester Square. 


MUSEUM, 4. Coventry Street, Lei- 
from 10 till 10. Ce 


Open for Gentlemen only, 

ning upwards of 1000 

Models and Preparations, illustrating every 
part of the human frame in health and disease, 
the races of men, &c. Lectures are delivered 
at 12.2, and at half-past 7, Evening, by DR. 
SEXTON, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 vr... precisely, 
by DR. KAHN. ‘Admission, ls. 


London. 


ynt 











